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Monumental Scholarship 


WUes the four-volume Inter- 
preter’s Dictionary of the Bible 
was issued by the Abingdon Press 
shortly before October 1, it meant the 
culmination of seven years of work 
on the part of Dr. Thomas S. Kepler 
and Dr. Herbert G. May of the Grad- 
uate School of Theology, pictured 
above with President Robert K. Carr, 
as they present him with a gift copy 
for Oberlin College. With approxi- 
mately 800 entries, written by scholars 
from 15 nations, this dictionary marks 
a new achievement in Biblical scholar- 
ship. 

Professors Kepler and May are two 
of the four associate editors who 
shared the responsibility for planning 
the work, selecting the topics, assign- 
ing the articles, selecting the ilustra- 
tions, editing, and, in addition, writ- 
ing many of the articles themselves. 
The other associate editors were John 
Knox and Samule Terrien of Union 
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Theological Seminary. General editor 
was George A. Buttrick of Harvard 
University. 


Intended both for scholars and lay- 
men, the Dictionary is a comprehen- 
sive reference work containing ex- 
planations of people, places, objects, 
as well as words and phrases mentioned 
in the Bible. Also included are full- 
length articles on the various books of 
the Bible, the Apocrypha, and other 
extra-canonical books, including the 
Dead Sea Scrolls and the Gnostic 
Manuscripts. 


Dr. Kepler, a New ‘Testament 
scholar, supervised the preparation of 
many articles about the personalities 
and background of the New Testa- 
ment and the Apocrypha. In addition 
he took the responsibility for editing 
the illustrations — photographs, maps, 
and various drawings. 


Dr. May, who, in the words of Dr. 
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Kepler, is recognized as the “out- 
standing Old Testament Scholar” in 
America today, edited archeological, 
geographical, historical, linguistic, and 
scientific articles, and furnished many 
photographs taken by him on various 
trips to the Near East. 


A number of other Oberlinians 
made contributions to the work. Mrs. 
Joseph R. Reichard translated all the 
articles written by German scholars 
and Mrs. Francisco Solinis-Herrero 
the articles written in French. Arthur 
E. Princehorn, College photographer, 
supplied a number of prints for the 
illustrations. Edward Capps, Jr., pro- 
fessor of art, furnished the picture of 
Corinth on the jackets along with 
other illustrations, and Gerald B. 
Cooke, former assistant professor of 
religion in the College, now at Buck- 
nell, wrote a number of the articles on 
Old Testament subjects. 
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UR COVER shows two alumni of 

Oberlin recently honored by Life 
as among the one hundred “most im- 
portant young men and women in the 
United States.” Left to right they are 
Brad Williams, ’51, co-editor and pub- 
lisher of the Oberlin News-Tribune, 
called by Life “one of the more out- 
spoken and courageous small town 
weeklies,” and Carl Rowan, ’47, 
deputy assistant secretary of state for 
public affairs and former prize-win- 
ning reporter for the Minneapolis 
Tribune. Brad, chairman of the edi- 
torial advisory board of the Magazme, 
is praised for urging young men to 
enter the field of small town publish- 
ing. Carl, who, according to Life 
“offers the State Department some 
sorely needed public relations advice,” 
was awarded the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Letters by Oberlin College 
at the 1962 Commencement. Recent- 
ly, he was appointed an alternate 
member of the United States Delega- 
tion to the United Nations. The 
photographs on the cover come 
through the courtesy of LIFE Maga- 
zine (c) 1962 Time Inc. 


WHEN the University of Pittsburgh 
held its 175th anniversary celebration 
September 14 to 18, President Robert K. 
Carr was awarded an honorary degree 
ot Doctor of Laws. At a symposium 
held on the final day he presented 
a paper on “Those Wise Restraints 
Which Make Men Free.” This was 
also President Carr’s subject as he ad- 
dressed the students and faculty at the 
first all-college assembly of the year 
on September 20. For the full text of 
his remarks turn to page 4. 


LOOKING after the health of ap- 
proximately 2500 young men and 
women enrolled in the College and 
Conservatory is a big responsibility. 
But that’s the task of the College 
Health Service, with Dr. Max Durfee, 
director. For a story on the Health 
Service, illustrated by photographs 
taken by College photographer A. E. 
Princehorn, turn to page 10. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS in the 
study of American, English, and 
Chinese history are discussed by mem- 
bers of the department of history in 
the latest addition to our series on 
what's new in the various areas of the 
liberal arts. See page 18. 


THOSE WISE RESTRAINTS 


By PRESIDENT ROBERT K. CARR 


Princehorn 
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Mee: OF THE FACULTY, men and women of the 
student body, I welcome you to the 130th year in 
the college’s history. As a matter of fact, this is a year of 
anniversaries. One of these provides me with a point of 
departure for my chief remarks, but first of all there is 
another anniversary that deserves to be noted this morning. 

Exactly a century and a quarter ago, four young women, 
the first coeducational students in the history of higher 
education, enrolled at Oberlin as degree candidates. Three 
of this group, who were members of what Father Ship- 
herd called “the misjudged and neglected sex,” went on to 
obtain their A.B. degrees, the first earned by women at 
any American college, coeducational or otherwise. I am 
inclined to think that we have missed a wonderful oppor- 
tunity here at Oberlin this fall to commemorate this im- 
portant event in some more formal and significant way, 
but I have had a last minute inspiration and I want to 
suggest that the men here present this morning, members, 
if I may try to match Father Shipherd’s phrase of the 
favored and admiring sex, rise and applaud the memory 
of those brave and persevering young women and simul- 
taneously honor their present-day descendents, who have 
become so much a part of us that I am afraid that at times 
we are too much inclined to take them for granted. Can 
we do this? 

And now just a word about the assembly programs that 
have been planned for the fall semester. They are the 
work of a committee and as such inevitably reveal the 
strengths and weaknesses of committee effort. We have 
done the best we can, working through a committee and 
following various points of view — those of the faculty, 
administration, and the student body — to come up with 
an interesting and challenging series of speakers. These 
Thursday morning assemblies are one of the few remaining 
all-college activities in which we engage at Oberlin. 1 
think it is important that we do hold on to this tradition 
and take maximum advantage of it. I also want to ex- 
press my appreciation to the students of Oberlin College 
for your past acceptance in extremely good spirit of these 
Thursday morning programs, good and not so good, and 
bespeak your cooperation again this year. 

While I am calling attention to various events of the 
college year, may I recommend the Vespers that have been 
planned for the year. Some six Sunday afternoon services 
have been scheduled. These services are entirely volun- 
tary, as you know. Moreover, they are religious services 
and thus perhaps will not be equally attractive to all of 
you. We do try to bring to the campus each year a half- 
dozen of the nation’s outstanding theologians, both from 
academic life and the active ministry. Each of these 
speakers can be counted on to pose a challenge to each of 
you, if only the challenge of enabling you to discover that 
the gist of a man’s argument is less than wholly persua- 
sive. The Oberlin Choir sings at these Vesper services 
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WHICH MAKE MEN FREE 


and this is another reason why they are worth your 
consideration. 


The American Constitution 


And now for the other anniversary. Exactly 175 years 
ago this week, the American Constitution was signed in 
Philadelphia, as the Constitutional Convention brought its 
labors to a close. This anniversary has provided many 
scholars and public speakers, including the irrepressible 
gentleman from Independence, Missouri, with opportuni- 
ties to speculate about the reasons for the outstanding suc- 
cess of the American Constitution. I want to play my 
part in that speculation and return this morning to my 
subject of last fall — freedom — and discuss it in a larger 
context, that of our national way of life, and in the light 
of this anniversary. Moreover, I ask you to let me talk to 
you this morning as a somewhat frustrated professor- 
turned-administrator, and more particularly, as a political 
scientist. In saying this, I do not want to reject my stand- 
ing as a civil libertarian or certainly my responsibility to 
you as president of your college. I am still a card-carry- 
ing member of a number of civil liberty organizations, 
such as, the American Civil Liberties Union, the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, and 
the American Association of University Professors. I have 
been relegated to second-class membership in the last or- 
ganization, because it has a rule that administrators who 
teach less than half time can be non-voting members only. 


I like to think of myself, when I have to choose a single 
vantage point in life, as a political scientist. Indeed, I 
gained my professional interest in the subject of civil 
liberty by way of political science. I certainly came to 
my present post as an administrator through the profession 
of college teacher. 

I suggest that political science in a free society is con- 
cerned first and last with the study of “ordered liberty,” 
with seeking an explanation and understanding of how it 
is that men can come to enjoy this blessed condition of 
ordered liberty. This I think is the central assignment and 
responsibility of political science. Abraham Lincoln once 
posed this issue in a famous question which has been 
oft-repeated: “Must a government of necessity be too 
strong for the liberties of its own people, or too weak to 
maintain its own existence?” On the occasion of this 
175th anniversary of the American experiment with con- 
stitutional government we are entitled, I submit, to answer 
Lincoln’s question in the negative; to say that thus far we 
have demonstrated in this country that a government can 
be strong enough to maintain its existence, without being 
too strong for the liberties of its people. 

As I have engaged in reflection about the success of the 
American Constitution two aspects of our tradition of 
liberty, which is the heart of our constitutional experience, 
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have come to seem increasingly significant to me. While 
each has been central to the meaning of our constitutional 
experience since 1787, neither, I believe, has received the 
kind of continuing attention that it deserves. 


Social Context of Liberty 


My first point is that the most valuable and meaningful 
liberty for modern man is liberty enjoyed in a social con- 
text, a context that of necessity is associated with govern- 
ment and authority. This in turn suggests that the heart 
of the problem of providing a large measure of freedom 
for every individual in the United States today is not in 
minimizing authority and maximizing liberty, but rather 
of discovering how to make authority serve the interests 
of liberty. 

I offer here, the first of two texts in a phrase that is 
annually associated with the bestowing of the academic 
degree of bachelor of laws at a leading university, which 
some of you here this morning may one day have the 
good fortune to attend. The candidates for the degree are 
certified to the president of the university as being ready 
to “aid in the shaping and application of those wise re- 
straints which make men free.” 

It is surprising how many soundings of this theme can 
be discovered when one starts looking for them. For 
example, President Truman’s Committee on Civil Rights, 
back in 1947, found a title for its report in a phrase in 
the Declaration of Independence — “to secure these 
rights.” It seemed particularly appropriate because the 
thought in the Declaration finds completion in the words 
“governments are instituted among men.” Life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness are the rights, and to make 
them secure, men place themselves under government. 

The fabric of freedom is built up of many different 
interweavings of liberty and authority. One of these 
arises out of man’s own inner tendency toward self-re- 
straint. The individual learns to distrust “undiluted self- 
indulgence,” he curbs his own strongest impulses by means 
of his own authoritative will, he avoids an all-out commit- 
ment of his forces in order to live and fight again another 
day. 

The most obvious supporting of individual freedom 
through a social or collective manifestation of authority 1s 
found in the disciplining of those who improperly en- 
croach upon the rights of others. The law sends to jail 
the man who injures another man’s person or steals his 


property. 


Conflicting Claims 


A somewhat less obvious interweaving of the strands of 
liberty and authority is found in the adjustment or bal- 
ancing by society of more or less equally valid claims to 
individual freedom. For example, we have found it neces- 
sary in recent years to recognize that the freedom of the 
press and the right to a fair trial can come into conflict 
when newspaper reporting of the facts of a crime so 
prejudices the atmosphere as to make it difficult, if not 
impossible, to see that the defendant gets a fair trial. 
Having recognized the basic conflict, we tend to turn to 
law — to authority — as a means of adjusting these rival 
interests. 


Lucy Stone Blackwell, ’47 


militant women’s rights advocate 
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Mary Jane Patterson, 1862, first American Negro 
woman to be granted a bachelor’s degree. 


I give you another example in the law’s effort to referee 
the conflict between the rights of those who would sell 
an ideal or a belief by ringing doorbells and haranguing 
home owners, and the wish of the latter to be free from 
such aggressive intrusions on their privacy. This particu- 
lar conflict once led that great exponent of freedom of 
expression, Zechariah Chafee, to observe that “Freedom of 
the home is as important as freedom of speech.” This 
being so, and I think it is, society must sooner or later 
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Fletcher, 


“A History of Oberlin College’? by Robert S. 


Antoinette Brown Blackwell, ’47 


first ordained woman preacher 


try to balance these competing interests through law. 
Many a community has done just that. 

It is this elementary point concerning the possibility of 
conflict between two liberties that Justice Hugo Black 
misses, it seems to me, when he insists that First Amend- 
ment freedoms are absolute and that all laws that impinge 
upon them are thus necessarily unconstitutional on their 
face. This position has surely brought him close to the 
ridiculous in his recent attack on libel and slander laws. 
Is not a man’s good name and reputation a precious free- 
dom — a freedom that is absolutely essential to his social 
mobility and effectiveness? Of what value is free speech 
to a man to whom others have ceased to listen because 
of a malicious blackening of his name? Is it quite so easy 
to conclude, as Justice Black seems to, that one man’s free- 
dom of speech must always take precedence over another 
man’s right to protect his reputation? 


The Public Interest 


Finally, to complete the listing of the different ways in 
which the strands of authority and liberty are interwoven 
to form the fabric of freedom, we can take note of the au- 
thoritative curbing by society of individual claims to free- 
dom in favor of claims or interests so broadly asserted or 
generally important that they are labeled “public inter- 
ests.” Many examples come readily to mind. To cite just 
one, the law tells the land owner that community interests 
necessitate limitations on the size, height, and purpose of 
the building he can erect on his property. 

I drove earlier this week from Cleveland to Pittsburgh. 
The housing developments that one sees in rural areas on 
that trip are appalling. The urban sprawl that is taking 
place in this country is frightening. I suspect that we 
are just a step away from the existence of rural slums. 
Here it strikes me that society has failed to exercise its 
full responsibility to curb the individual freedom of real 
estate promoters in supporting the public interest. 

We must never forget that civil liberty is by definition 
something more than natural freedom. It is civilized 
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freedom, if you will; liberty enjoyed in a civil setting, i.e., 
in the context of authority. It is liberty that is both recog- 
nized and protected by society against certain adverse 
forces that are bound to emerge out of both individual 
and group activity. Such civil liberties as the right to 
speak and write freely about public issues, the right pub- 
licly to hold and practice diverse religious beliefs or to 
reject all such beliefs, the right to a fair trial when accused 
of wrong-doing against society, and the right of equality 
of opportunity to get ahead in society and to enjoy the 
services society offers, become meaningful because they are 
defined, limited, and protected by government. 


Experience and Common Sense 


The second thought I draw out of our American consti- 
tutional experience this morning is that, while the main- 
tenance of freedom requires a never-ending search for 
truth, for sound principles and generalizations by which 
to set our Course, we have also learned in this country not 
to be afraid of the use of common sense and of ad hoc 
arrangements in dealing with day-to-day problems. We 
have discovered that problems must often be coped with 
before principles can be perfected, and that, in any event, 
principles require interpretation and elaboration as they 
are applied to specific situations. We have found that 
life in a democratic society is a matter of trial-and-error 
experimentation with working arrangements, and that out 
of this experience comes the opportunity and ability to 
move toward ever-sounder generalizations. 


Thus, I take as my second text a remark made by John 
Dickinson in the Philadelphia Convention, 175 years ago. 
In the course of its deliberations Dickinson was moved to 
observe, “Experience must be our only guide. Reason may 
mislead us.” These were but passing words of advice. 
Beyond a doubt they tell something less than the whole 
story of the motives and methodology that governed the 
Convention's work. 


Many of the delegates were learned men well acquainted 
with the classics of political philosophy and the record 
makes it clear that the Convention was consciously search- 
ing at many points for systematic political principles that 
would serve the new nation as a sound foundation for 
its government. Moreover, Dickinson clearly overstates 
the case too much to provide me with an ideal text, for 
my point is really that principles and pragmatism have 
both helped shape the American tradition and that we con- 
tinue to need large measures of both in our further efforts 
to safeguard our civil liberties. 


The respective roles that principle and pragmatism have 
played in the making of American freedom are under- 
scored if we consider the time dimension. It is surprising 
how much of the story is told at the beginng and end of 
the time spectrum at the beginning of the century and 
three quarters we celebrate this year, in the making of 
the Bill of Rights, and toward the end of this long period 
in a hammering out of specific meanings and defenses 
of liberty in particular situations. It is almost as though 
we sensed more than seventeen decades ago the broad 
nature and purpose of civil liberty and gave voice to our 
ideals in constitutional language and then found that we 
were more than a century ahead of the times, a century 
away from the day when we would be ready to begin 
spelling out in practice the ways and means by which man 
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could exercise these freedoms in meaningful fashion in 
a highly organized society. 


Neglect of the Bill of Rights 


Little attention was paid during the nineteenth century 
to the Bill of Rights by either the people or public offi- 
cers. Very few decisions of the Supreme Court during 
this period, for example, make effective use of pro- 
visions in the first ten amendments — in particular, the 
First Amendment — to safeguard specific civil liberties. 
Moreover, for all his freedom from a too-pervasive gov- 
ernment, the nineteenth century American was less free 
in the sense of choice and mobility than his twentieth 
century counterpart. Among other things, the Bill of 
Rights did not prevent the holding of millions of Ameri- 
cans in a state of slavery — a slavery as total and degrad- 
ing as any known to human history. It took much more 
than a mere assertion of noble principle to make the 
American Negro free. 

Here as elsewhere in building our political system we 
have had to wait for the “felt necessities” to appear — we 
have had to discover at first hand how wire-tapping to 
seize evidence against lawbreakers poses a problem under 
the Fourth Amendment, or regulation of sound trucks 
raises a question under the First Amendment, or racial 
discrimination in airport restaurants violates the Fourteenth 
Amendment. The fact of the matter is that the over- 
whelming majority of the civil liberty issues and problems 
that concern us today have emerged only within the last 
four decades as ones for which we have been ready to seek 
working rules and sensible solutions. Yet when the prob- 
lems did become identifiable and acute, we found the 
Bill of Rights and the Fourteenth Amendment enshrined 
in the constitutional settlement, ready to serve as funda- 
mental guide-lines in arriving at specific solutions to spe- 
cific problems. 


Separation of Church and State 


We have recognized also that out of the search for bet- 
ter working arrangements can come better generalizations 
upon which to base the defense of our freedoms. More- 
over, we have made impressive progress in the last four 
decades in devising and testing out new generalizations. 
For example, we are generalizing far better today than 
we were a generation ago about separation of church and 
state, even though many thorny issues remain to be de- 
cided. After a brief period of initial personal doubt about 
the wisdom of the majority decision of the Supreme Court 
in the recent public school prayer case, I now find my- 
self strongly attracted to it. I take it that the generalization 
here is that a prayer, composed by public officials for 
use in the public schools, on a voluntary basis but as a part 
of a governmental program to further religious beliefs, is 
contrary to the standards established by the Constitution 
for the separation of church and state. For one concurring 
justice and one dissenting justice this generalization leaves 
unanswered a bothersome question of how and where a 
line can be drawn between the ban on this kind of school 
prayer and the continued public toleration of other official 
references to the Deity such as in the prayers offered by 
Congressional Chaplains, the marshal’s ritual request voiced 


at each public session of the Court that “God save the 
United States and this Honorable Court,” or, for that 
matter, in the charge in the fourth stanza of our national 
anthem “to a heaven rescued land” to “praise the power 
that has made and preserved us a nation.” I find the 
Court’s effort to draw such a line sensible and sound. 
The “In God We Trust” inscription on our coins has be- 
come something of a tradition, and, if it cannot be called 
sensible, neither does it seem offensive. But I doubt that 
tradition or common sense are on the side of the regular 
offering of officially-composed prayers in public schools. 
I remember no such prayers during the thirteen-year period 
I spent in the public schools, beginning half a century 
ago. I suspect the pressure for these prayers is based upon 
a new dogmatism, not an old one, that would have the 
public schools take over a function that has hitherto been 
viewed as properly that of churches and families. 

In our discussions of democratic institutions and indi- 
vidual freedoms, we have talked much about the “search 
for truth,’ and quoted Milton, Mill, and Holmes, but our 
record reveals that we have been properly skeptical con- 
cerning the finality of the political policies or arrange- 
ments of the moment. We recognize that protection of 
civil liberty must be founded in ideals, but that it must 
also be a year-by-year, issue-by-issue, case-by-case under- 
taking. The task is never finished; few solutions are so 
satisfactory that no further refinements are needed. We 
accept virtually without question the notion that political 
experimentation and the search for better solutions to vir- 
tually all political problems must go on indefinitely. 


A Look at England 


The two points I have tried to draw or make about 
liberty can be given additional meaning and put into better 
perspective through a brief comparison of American civil 
liberty experiences and practices with those of England. 
During the last half dozen years I have tried to follow with 
some care the way in which England responds to its 
problems of civil liberty. Let me say at the outset that 
my own study of English civil liberties has given me a 
profound respect for the way the English approach their 
problems in this area. However, I do not think that Eng- 
land enjoys the overwhelming advantage over us that many 
Americans commonly accord it. The English are deeply 
concerned about civil liberty and they do have a great 
tradition of individual freedom, but they are prone to get 
excited about the little day-to-day cases which have a high 
“human interest” visibility, and are beloved by the press 
and Parliament alike, and to be less concerned about the 
larger problems and basic issues. They are more relaxed 
about individual freedom than we are, more content with 
the status quo, more pragmatic, more ad hoc; less consti- 
tutional, less legal, less reflective. They depend far less 
than we do on judges to settle disputes, on courts to 
formulate law, on political scientists to suggest generaliza- 
tions, or voluntary associations to wave high the banner of 
human freedom. 

I am not at all sure that the English are more effective 
in creating a social milieu in which civil liberties are 
secure. Profound changes in English society have occurred 
since World War II, but it remains at the same time a 
more homogeneous and a less mobile society than ours. 
Problems of civil liberty are more often than not the result 
of disruptive forces in a complex society. It is where 
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economic conflicts and racial and religious rivalries are 
the sharpest that violations of civil liberty are most numer- 
ous and the need to strengthen the law and philosophy of 
civil liberty is greatest. For example, England is only just 
beginning to experience the stresses and strains that the 
race problem can create in a nation’s fabric of freedom. 
And recent revelations about the treatment of its sizable 
Gypsy population suggest that England can at best be 
thoughtless, and at worst downright heartless, in its treat- 
ment of one of its minorities. 

Perhaps the English are more “sensible” about their 
civil liberties than we are. They certainly do not worry 
as much as we do about the possibility of conflict between 
authority and liberty. Instead, the Englishman expects to 
find in each workable social arrangement a healthy mix- 
ture of authority and liberty. A good example is found 
in the English system of permitting, and at the same time 
controlling, the use of public places for speech-making. 
The traditional use of such public places as Hyde Park 
and Trafalgar Square for soap-box oratory or political 
meetings is properly famous. But English law stops well 
short of American law’s broad recognition of the citizen's 
right to use streets and parks “for purposes of assembly, 
communicating thoughts between citizens, and discussing 
public questions.” The Englishman must go to one of 
those relatively few public spots, such as Hyde Park, that 
have been set aside for this purpose. There, police regu- 
lations tell him many things he may not say or do, and he 
is given to understand that it is up to him to control his 
audience, or, if disorder threatens, to be told by a police 
officer “to close down.” 

Trafalgar Square, the traditional spot for political rallies, 
is available only on a permit basis. Recently the Ministry 
of Works announced a policy of denying for the present 
permits to Rightist and Fascist organizations. In_ this 
country such action by public authority would very likely 
be annulled by the Supreme Court as an unconstitutional 
prior restraint of free speech. The announcement of the 
ban on Rightist groups in Trafalgar Square was accom- 
panied by a bland explanation to the effect “that it would 
not be right to allow these meetings at a time when there 
were likely to be holiday-makers and other visitors in the 
square.” It was added that the same policy would be 
followed in dealing with other applications for use of the 
square “which seem likely to cause grave inconvenience to 
the general public.” 

It is probably true that Rightists are still as free in 
England to disseminate their views by one means if not 
another as they are anywhere in the world. But when 
doing this by means of speeches in public places poses a 
serious threat of disorder, the English are deterred neither 
by sentiment nor law from using a large measure of au- 
thority to bring this freedom under what is regarded as 
proper and desirable supervision. One is tempted to let a 
comparison of English and American ways of handling 
street meetings and oratory lead one to conclude that we 
have the better law and the English the better practice, 
for in spite of the recent Trafalgar Square difficulties the 
English soap-box orator is less likely to encounter harass- 
ment by public authorities than is his American counter- 
part. The latter knows that if he appeals his case to the 
Supreme Court he may well win vindication in a ringing 
decision. But practical considerations are likely to prevent 
the appeal and the harassment is frequently effective. The 
English orator knows that his rights under law are care- 
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fully circumscribed, but that within these limits his free- 
dom will almost always be observed. 

In the end even a cursory examination of English civil 
liberty practices, and the law and literature accompanying 
these practices, however much it may confirm admiration 
of the English system, leads also to a new respect for 
our Own accomplishments in this field, particularly in the 
decades since World War I. I venture to suggest that no 
nation in history has ever within such a brief span of time 
taken a more searching look at the almost incredibly wide 
range of problems we bring under the umbrella of that 
easy and beguiling phrase, civil liberty. Moreover, we 
have identified these many problems carefully both in 
terms of the every day difficulties that need attention and 
correction and the underlying legal, constitutional, and 
philosophic issues that call for continuing thought by 
judges and scholars. 

The certainties of a simpler age made possible the 
establishment of enduring ideals, of fundamental guide 
lines, in our Constitution, but it was left to our own more 
complex age to discover the need to come to grips with 
the vastly more complicated problems of daily living that 
arise out of a society in which freedom is for the first 
time in history within the grasp of all individuals, and 
to get on with the infinitely more difficult business of 
finding workable solutions to these problems. 


What This Means To Us 


Now, what does all of this mean for us here this morn- 
ing as we begin the new college year? Well, by way of 
conclusion I would like to suggest that it is more profit- 
able to study life through its complexities and perplexities 
than through its simplicities and certainties. Liberty is 
an exciting and meaningful concept viewed alone and in 
the abstract, but it is most profitably studied in its relations 
with authority, just as the individual is seen most clearly 
and challengingly through his relations with other indi- 
viduals in the many group contexts, small and large, that 
make up modern life. At the liberal arts college we are 
searching for truth, if you like to put it that way, but 
we do well to remind ourselves that up to now, more often 
than not we have had to settle for sound working rules 
rather than eternal verities, and that, accordingly, change 
remains one of the ever-present conditions of learning 
and living. 

Out of our readings, our experiments, and our experi- 
ences we must try to draw generalizations, for without 
them we are condemned to the sterile experience of merely 
repeating experience. At the same time there is little in 
the history of learning to encourage the individual to 
hold other than an attitude of deep humility and deter- 
mined openmindedness, as he takes a grateful backward 
glance at the men and events that have brought us to this 
moment, and as he takes a hopeful forward look into the 
future in which he, too, can make his contribution and 
enjoy his satisfaction. 

And now good luck to all of you as you take up your 
work and responsibility in this college year, a year that 
necessarily derives much of its pattern and meaning from 
the past, but that is truly new in the sense that it offers 
its own unique problems and opportunities to you, who 
are yourselves, neither your parents nor your children, 
and thus a year that is bound in some meaningful degree 
to differ from the past. 
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Steve Pollard, ’65, State College, Pa., leaving the College Health Service. 


By MAX LEO DURFEE, M.D. 
Director, College Health Service 
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M. L. Durfee, M.D. 
Present Director 


R. W. Bradshaw, ’18, M.D. 
First Director 


HE MODERN ERA in caring for the 

health of students at Oberlin Col- 
lege began in 1925 when Allen Me- 
morial Hospital was presented to the 
College as a gift. Wéith the decision 
of the College to employ as director 
of this new facility a physician inter- 
ested in the preventive as well as the 
curative aspects of medical science, the 
stage was set for the development of 
a Student Health Service that is not 
only unique in America, but very 
nearly approaching the ideal of what 
such a service should be. 


Today there are multiple objectives 
for the student health program begun 
at that time by Dr. Raymond Brad- 
shaw, °18. These have developed 
both as a result of the specific needs 
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of the Oberlin situation and the evolv- 
ing recommendations of the American 
College Health Association. First and 
foremost, of course, is the constant at- 
tempt to provide as good medical care 
for students as is available to other 
citizens of the community. This ob- 
jective has been relatively easy to at- 
tain, because the physicians in the 
community who treat their patients 
in Allen Hospital have always shown 
complete willingness to assist with the 
care of students in any way possible. 
Almost all of the medical specialties 
have been available, either in Oberlin 
or in Lorain County. And close at 
hand are also the complete facilities 
of Western Reserve University Medi- 
ca] Center in Cleveland and the Cleve- 
land Clinic. 
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College Health Office. 


Waiting for 


| 


examination, left to right, 


Heather Woodall, ’63, Eggertsville, N. Y.; Lewis Hayler, ’66, Belmont Calif., 


Preventive Medicine 


The College Medical Service tries 
to make available to students all that 
has been tried and proved in the whole 
field of preventive medicine. Rang- 
ing from smallpox vaccination to peri- 
odic physical examination for par- 
ticipants in various phases of the 
broad physical education program for 
both men and women, this part of the 
service accounts for an appreciable 
segment of the patient load each year. 
Of the 10,945 calls for service made 
during the 1961-62 academic year 
2162 were for immunizing procedures, 
including allergy injections. Physical 
examinations required for athletic par- 
ticipation accounted for 361 calls. 

The Health Service also carries on 


Judith Shafer, 63, Washington, D. C.; Ellen Taylor, ’66, Missoula, Mont. 


a continuing program for the control 
of tuberculosis. Although tuberculo- 
sis has never been widespread among 
American college students, an active 
case allowed to circulate freely on 
campus — in the classroom, the dor- 
mitory, the dining hall — would pose 
a serious threat to the health of all 
contacts. Through joint agreement of 
the Faculty, the Board of Trustees, and 
the Oberlin College Employee’s As- 
sociation all members of the college 
community are required to submit to 
periodic examination for evidences of 
this disease. In accordance with the 
recommendations of the Tuberculosis 
Committee of the American College 
Health Association (the Director has 
for many years been chairman of this 


committee) new students are tuber- 
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Consulting specialist A. C. Siddall, (right) with staff physician 


John Warner, ’31. 


John Warner, ’31, M.D., records history of current illness on 
permanent record of Renata Kuh, ’65, of Washington, D. C. 


culin skin tested and receive a chest 
x-ray. Those who react to the test 
(positives) have their chests x-rayed 
at yearly intervals. The non-reactors 
(negatives) are retested as sopho- 
mores and seniors. Faculty and staff 
members are urged to participate on 
the same basis as students, using the 
community facilities that are avail- 
able. The Health Service offers the 
skin test free of charge and the Lo- 
rain County Tuberculosis Association 
mobile x-ray unit is in town at least 
twice each year. 


Early Diagnosis 


The line between preventive and 
curative medicine is frequently hard 
to define. For instance, the Health 
Service attempts to demonstrate to 
students the value of early diagnosis 
and prompt scientific treatment in 
the early, favorable resolution of their 
medical problems. This is done in 
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two principal ways. First, the facili- 
ties of the Health Service are easily 
available and are open for use at con- 
venient times. The clinic is located 
in the East Wing of Allen Memorial 
Hospital, adjacent to Hales Gymna- 
sium, two short bicycle-blocks from 
the center of the campus. The staff, 
composed of two full time physicians, 
two graduate, registered nurses, and a 
secretary-receptionist, is on duty from 
8 a.m. to 4 p. m., Monday through 
Friday and 8 a. m. to noon on Satur- 
day. One of the two staff physicians 
is “on call” 24 hours daily. These 
facts are well publicized on bulletin 
boards and in campus publications, as 
well as being relayed to students in 
numerous meetings with house di- 
rectors and junior counselors. 

The second method of impressing 
students with the importance, espe- 
cially, of prompt and effective treat- 
ment is through the use of the In- 
firmary. Up to the present time and 


into the foreseeable future the Ober- 
lin College Infirmary has been and 
will continue to be a fully accredited 
general hospital. This presents cer- 
tain problems, for the average in- 
firmary case does not really need to 
be in a hospital. When, however, stu- 
dents are living in dormitories or in 
private rooming houses (though the 
latter are becoming rare) instead of 
at home, special problems arise. An 
ill student requires a certain amount 
of special care which few people be- 
sides a mother or a trained profession- 
al are qualified or even able to fur- 
nish. Moreover, the majority of these 
illnesses, though minor, are communi- 
cable, and what may be only a minor 
“cold” in one instance may, in an- 
other, be a developing case of measles, 
pneumonia, mononucleosis or even 
infectious hepatitis. If he were liv- 
ing at home the ill student would re- 
main in his own bed until he was well 
or until he developed complications 
that required removal to a hospital. 
At college he is cared for (and iso- 
lated) in the Infirmary. Injuries, too, 
require a certain amount of nursing 
care, even minor injuries. An injured 
student is far better off being ob- 
served in an infirmary as a substitute 
for home and Mother, than he would 
be off by himself. 

The total Infirmary and Hospital 
case load for 1961-62 was 445, rough- 
ly 14 of the total student body. 


Health Fees 


A very important objective of the 
student health program is to devise, 
and constantly improve, the means 
whereby all the health services may 
be furnished with little if any im- 
mediate, out-of-pocket cost to the 
student. The method widely used, 
and the one we employ at Oberlin, is 
to charge each student a_ special 
“Health Fee” which is added to tuition 
costs, as are other special fees. At the 
present time this fee is $45 per year. 
It covers the student only (1) when 
he is at Oberlin and (2) when our 
own staff and other facilities are used 
in his care. The Health Fee has fol- 
lowed to some extent over the years 
the general inflationary trend which 
has influenced costs in other areas. 
However, some of the increase is be- 
cause of augmented services, especial- 
ly in the area of mental health. This 
rapidly-growing aspect of medical 
care has received increased attention 
at Oberlin. Two valued members of 
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our staff are George Peabody, M.D., 
consulting psychiatrist, who, for some 
time has spent a full day each week 
in the office available for student con- 
sultation, and Dr. Henry Stoddard 
Curtis, "31, clinical psychologist. Dr. 
Curtis is with us two additional days 
each week, making a total of three 
days available for consultation in the 
broad field of mental hygiene. By 
receiving assistance in the difficult 
area of interpersonal relations, stu- 
dents are helped to overcome some of 
the difficulties which may lead to 
failure and withdrawal from college. 
Furthermore, through early recogni- 
tion of impending emotional difficul- 
ties more serious problems may be 
prevented and certain students posi- 
tively influenced to complete their 
education. 

Benefits offered to Oberlin students 
through payment of the Health Fee 
include: 

® unlimited use of our clinic facili- 

ties, 

€ routine blood counts and urin- 

alysis, 

@ seven days infirmary care for 

minor illness and injuries, 

@ $15 toward x-ray expense each 

semester. 


SS 


€ 


\ 
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Tonsillitis? 
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Mrs. Lillian Burgette, R.N., clinic nurse (left) and Mrs. 
Ruth Schulhoff, R.N., supervising nurse, check supplies. 


Some minor medicines are furnished 
free; more expensive medications 
must be obtained by prescriptions 
filled at local pharmacies at student 
expense. Although these benefits 
cover the great majority of the routine 
minor ills of students, they apply only 
while the student is in Oberlin. Thus 
it may be seen that no provision is 
made for “catastrophic” types of ill- 
ness requiring expensive surgery or 


Mono? 
Mary Ann Stipek, lab technician, aids the doctors and Nancy Lowther, 66, of Clarksburg, W. Va. 


long hospitalization. As a result the 
College has made available to students 
through an outside insurance agency a 
supplemental group insurance plan 
which provides far greater coverage for 
the entire year, vacations included, any- 
where in the world. 


Health Education 


Health education is an important 


Laboratory tests will help Doctors Warner (left) and Durfee decide. Mrs. 
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part of the Oberlin Student Health 
Service, although it may not be as ob- 
vious as the medical care provided in 
the program. 
gage in formal classroom instruction, 
but it is our strong belief that every 
visit to the Health Service should, in 
some sense, be an educational expe- 
rience for the student. These young 
men and women living in the notor- 
iously healthy years of late adolescence 
and early adulthood, are nevertheless 
subject to a surprisingly large number 
and wide variety of abnormalities. 
When they have been present but a 
short time, many of these illnesses, in- 
cluding some of the injuries, may ap- 
pear to be quite alike. Differentiation 
is important, because some are con- 
tagious and most of them require dif- 
ferent methods of treatment. If we 
are able to demonstrate to students 
the importance of early specific diag- 
nosis and prompt scientific treatment 
we hope they will learn to expect 
similar care in later life. Also, we 
aim to show that success in the man- 
agement of illness does not necessar- 
ily depend upon medication, especial- 
ly the so-called “wonder drugs,” but 
rather on the response of normal body 
defense mechanisms. Antibiotics, anti- 


The staff does not en- 
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Siete tate atten 8 


Dr. Warner examines Bert Ahern, ’63, of Blue Point, N. Y. 
If necessary, an x-ray will reveal if any bones are broken 


histamines, steroids, and other similar 
powerful drugs are brought into use 
when needed to assist in the favorable 
resolution of selected cases. In addi- 
tion to these specific references to 
educational endeavors, a thread of 
health education is woven through 
the whole fabric of the student health 
service. 


George Peabody, M.D., consulting psychiatrist 
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Relation With Home Physician 


Finally, though by no means com- 
pleting the picture, the Health Service 
staff is very much aware of the fact 
that it is at best but the part time 
source of medical help for the stu- 
dents. Most of them have benefited 
from excellent medical care at home. 
Many have been examined, and 
periodically re-examined, by their life- 
long family physician or pediatrician. 
Our purpose is to supplement the 
family physician while his young pa- 
tient is at Oberlin. To this end we 
welcome and receive many sugges- 
tions from the student’s regular phy- 
sician. We also make available to 
him the results of our medical studies 
on his patient while he is a student at 
Oberlin. 

The overall goal of our efforts is to 
reach the ideal in health care. This 
may never be accomplished because 
of progressive changes in medical sci- 
ence and health care programs. The 
staff, however, keeps abreast of new 
developments by taking an active part 
in the functions of organized medicine 
as well as the affairs of State and Na- 
tional student health organizations. 
Dr. John H. Warner, ’31, has recently 
joined the staff, bringing with him 
the vast fund of knowledge and expe- 
rience gained in over twenty years of 
private medical practice. The Director 
has served as president of both the 
Ohio and the American College 
Health Association. 

One of the areas for improvement 
of our service at present, we believe, 
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Dr. Henry S. Curtis, ’31, clinical psychologist. 


is the development of an infirmary 
apart from, although adjacent to, Al- 
len Memorial Hospital. This would 
be designed to care for the particular 
needs of “infirmary” patients as op- 
posed to the traditional hospital pa- 
tient. Until then, however, the time- 
tested present arrangement suffices. 


Secretary-receptionist Mrs. Beulah W. Haggard, registers 
Terry Hargrove, 62, of Logansport, Ind., for clinic care. 


Orthopedic consultant, Dr. James T. Stephens (left) takes care of Doug Spelman, ’63, of Kent, Ohio, 
co-captain of the basketball team, who broke his leg in a motor accident. Director Dr. Durfee looks on. 
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Faculty 


President Robert K. Carr, was 
awarded an honorary Doctor of Laws 
degree at the 175th anniversary cele- 
bration of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, held September 14-18. 


Daniel A. Harris, professor of sing- 
ing, will again serve on the advisory 
committee for the National Cultural 
Center, according to word received 
from T. J. Reardon, Jr., special assist- 
ant to President Kennedy. On Aug- 
ust 30, Professor Harris testified in 
behalf of government aid for the arts, 
before a senate subcommitte of the 
senate committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 


Howard T. Hatton, associate profes- 
sor of singing, served on the faculty 
of a vocal workshop at the Univer- 
sity of Washington, in Seattle, August 
4-11. The workship was sponsored 
by the National Association of Teach- 
ers of Singing. During the week of 
sessions, Professor Hatton gave a lec- 
ture on folksong and a recital of 
modern songs. During the summer 
he was in Chicago for six weeks work- 
ing on modern repertoire with Madam 
Ré Koster. 


Ben W. Lewts, chairman of the de- 
partment of economics, spent the sum- 
mer in Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, 
Nyasaland, Jordan and Tunisia on an 
economic development assignment for 
the Ford Foundation. A _ chapter 
“Economics,” by Professor Lewis ap- 
pears in The Social Studies and the 
Social Sciences, just published by 
Harcourt, Brace and World for the 
American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties and the National Council for the 
Social Studies. 


John D. Lewis, ’28, chairman of the 
cepartment of government, was se- 
lected a vice president of the American 
Political Science Association at its an- 
nual meeting in Washington, D. C., 
September 5-8. Professor Lewis was 
chairman of a panel on “Opinion, 
Ideology, and Constitutionalism.” Ober- 
lin graduates who participated in 
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Under the Elms 


panels at the meetings were: James C. 
Davis, III, °50, California Institute of 
Technology; Cecilia M. Kenyon, ’43, 
Smith College; Bradbury Seasholes, 
55, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Denis G. Sullivan, °55, Unt- 
versity of Illinois. 


Thurston E, Manning, provost and 
professor of physics, represented Ober- 
lin College at the inauguration of 
Elden Theodore Smith as president of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio, on October 17. 


Herbert G. May, professor of Old 
Testament language and literature in 
the Graduate School of Theology, is 
the editor of two new books published 
by the Oxford University Press: The 
Oxford Bible Atlas and The Oxford 
Annotated Bible: Revised Standard 
Verston. Co-editors with Professor 
May on the Atlas were R. W. Hamil- 
ton of the Ashmolean Museum, Ox- 
ford, and G. N. S. Hunt of the Oxford 
Press. Bruce M. Metzber, Princeton 
Theologian Seminary, was co-editor 
of the Bible. 


Marjorie Schreiber, executive sec- 
retary of the YWCA, spent the past 
summer with the Asian Seminar of 
the National Student YWCA and 
World University. Twenty-nine people, 
representing various aspects of Uni- 
versity administration and University 
agencies visited Japan, Hongkong, 
Bangkok, and Rangoon, while enroute 
to India, where a month of travel was 
followed by a month of study at 
Bangalore. The group, under the 
leadership of Dr. Huston Smith, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at MIT) visited 
many social and cultural institutions as 
well as Universities throughout Asia. 


George E. Simpson, chairman of the 
department of sociology and anthro- 
pology, presented a paper at the meet- 
ings of the 35th International Con- 
gress of Americanists in Mexico City, 
August 21-24. His topic was “The 
Acculturative Process in Trinidadian 
Shango.” 


An Oberlin First 


Plans are afoot for the presentation, 
on November 29, in Oberlin’s Hall 
Auditorium, of a closed circuit TV 
program to launch the drive for the 
Washington National Cultural Center. 
A handsome structure, designed by 
Edward Durell Stone, to symbolize the 
Nation’s excellence in the performing 
arts, the building will include a 1,200- 
seat theater, a 2,750-seat Symphony 
Hall, and a 2,500-seat auditorium for 
opera, musical comedy, and ballet, at a 
cost of some $30 million. 


Oberlin has been chosen as one of 
the 100 cities throughout the nation, 
in which this live telecast will be re- 
leased. Co-chairmen of the telecast, 
which will feature outstanding per- 
sonalities in the performing arts, are 
Mrs. John Kennedy and Mrs. Dwight 
Eisenhower. 


Allen Memorial Hospital, as well 
as the Cultural Center, will share in 
the proceeds from the sale of tickets. 
Provost Thurston E. Manning is serv- 
ing as Oberlin chairman for the or- 
ganization of this event. 


Football Thriller 


The first home game of the season 
saw the Yeomen gridders snatch a last 
second victory over Allegheny 24 to 
20 before a wildly cheering crowd of 
Oberlin rooters in one of the most 
thrilling games played on the local 
field. With the visitors coasting to 
what seemed like certain victory, led 
by the pin-point passing of Stoner 
Tracy, Gator quarterback, the Yeo- 
men suddenly started pushing their 
Opponents around and scored three 
touchdowns in the closing minutes, 
the last on the final play of the game. 
A wild demonstration followed this 
upset victory that left a stunned Alleg- 
heny squad speechless and dejected on 
the field. A new note at the game 
was struck by a self-appointed student 
pep band. And a marching band from 
the local high school between halves 
drew a standing ovation from the 
crowd. 
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New Faculty and Staff 


The College year . opened with 
twenty new members of the faculty, 
mainly replacements for those who re- 
tired at the end of the school year 
or resigned to accept positions at other 
colleges and univeristies. In the Grad- 
uate School of Theology Dr. J. Robert 
Nelson, former dean of the Vanderbilt 
University Divinity School comes as 
Fairchild Professor of Systematic The- 
ology, succeeding Dr. Walter M. Hor- 
ton. Previous occupants of the chair 
have been James Harris Fairchild, 
Charles G. Finney, and Henry Church- 
ill King. John R. Spencer, formerly 
of the University of Florida, comes as 
professor of art and acting director 
of the Allen Art Museum. Fran 
Laycock, formerly of the University of 
California, Riverside, comes as profes- 
sor of education and director of the 


Master of Arts Program. 


Assistant professors new to the fac- 
ulty include George H. Andrews, ’54, 
formerly mathematician - statistician, 
U.S. Army, Fort Detrick, Md., mathe- 
matics; Richard L. Bestwick, formerly 
teacher-coach, Grove City High School, 
Pa., physical education; Walliam H. 
Capitan, formerly from the University 
of Maryland, philosophy; Frederic L. 
Cheyette, formerly from Stanford Uni- 
versity, history; Walliam A. Gordon, 
from the University of Puerto Rico, 
geology; Ruth B. Lewis, from Ohio 
State, speech; Daniel D. Merrill, from 
Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. phi- 
losophy; James L. Powell, from M.LT., 
geology; Wallis D. Braman, from West 
Liberty State College, W. Va., string 
instruments and music education; 
and Herbert H. Henke, ’53, from the 
Cleveland Public Schools, music edu- 
cetion. 


Instructors include: Sigrid E. Bau- 
schinger, formerly a graduate assistant 
at Oberlin College, German; Newell 
W. Ellison, Jr. from Yale University, 
English; James S. Helfer, from Prince- 
ton University, religion; John K. Hyde, 
from Indiana University, French; Mrs. 
Thalia Gouma Peterson, formerly lec- 
turer in fine arts, Oberlin College, art, 
David S. Boe, from the University of 
Georgia, organ; and David P. Cerone, 
from Curtis Institute of Music, violin. 


Two new staff members are Robert 
B. Cheney, °62, from Springfield, 
Mass., admissions counselor; and Ralph 
H. Frankenberg, Jr., from the Univer- 
sity of Miami, Fla., assistant acquisi- 


tions librarian. 
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Visiting professor Dr. Edward U. Condon, and Mrs. Condon. 


Visiting Faculty Members 


A number of visiting professors 
and lecturers from this country and 
abroad will join the faculty for 1962- 
63, mostly replacing professors away 
on sabbatical leave. Visitors from 
abroad include: Marcel A. Blanc, Atx- 
en-Provence (French); Friedrich U. 
Fassbinder, Vienna (German); Peter 
McEwen, Belfast, Scotland (psychol- 
ogy); Robert L. Brandfon, England 
(history). Others include Dr. Butler 
A. Jones, chairman of the department 
of sociology, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity (sociology); Wduliam Pollak, 
Princeton (economics); Charles  L. 
Sheridan, Ohio State (psychology ); 
Mary F. Tenney, Tulane (classics); 
Vilma E. Ujlaski, Pontiac (education ) ; 
Ronald Williams, Oberlin (speech). 
Rev. Edward W. Jones of Christ Epis- 
copal Church, Oberlin, and Rev. Harry 
B. Taylor, Church of the Covenant, 
Cleveland, will be lecturers in homi- 
letics. 


Physicist Condon in Residence 


Edward U. 


known theoretical physicist and chair- 


Condon, nationally 


man of the department of physics at 
Washington University, St. Louis, is 
in Oberlin for the year 1962-63 as 
visiting professor of physics. His 
visit to Oberlin is supported by a spe- 
cial grant from the Research Corpo- 
ration. Dr. Condon will be teaching 
a course in Introduction to Physics, 
designed for those not majoring in a 
physical science, and a course in 
theoretical physics in which the elec- 
tromagnetic field is given special em- 
phasis. He will also be available for 
consu!tation. 

Dr. Condon holds both his B.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees from the University of 
California. Among his professional 
achievements are certain theories as- 
sociated with his name, such as the 
Franck-Condon principle, a part of 
the theory of intensities in the spectra 
of molecules, and the Gamow-Gurney- 
Condon theory of alpha decay in radio- 
The Theory of Atomic 
Spectra, of which he is co-author, has 


active nuclei. 


been the standard reference in the 
field for 25 years. 

Dr. Condon is a past president of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and the Ameri- 


can Physical Society. 
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Andrew Ruckman, 


ecent Developments in History 


In front of Peters Hall, left to right, Professors Ellsworth Carlson, ’39, chair- 
man of the department of history, Geoffrey Blodgett, 53, Barry McGill 


By PROFESSORS GEOFFREY T. BLODGETT, "53 American History 
ELLSWORTH C. CARLSON, ‘39 MERICAN HISTORIANS habitually 
BARRY MCGILL reinterpret our national past 


through the eye of the present. 
Herein lies the peculiar dynamism 
of American historiography. Each 
generation of historians, caught in its 
special circumstances, surrounded by 
prevailing public moods and preoccu- 
pations, asks a new set of questions 
of the past and comes up with new 
answers to the elemental question, 
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Princehorn 


A. Ez 


“What happened?” Historians are 
practitioners of a craft which stakes 
no claim to absolute scientific purity. 
They not only can tap their own atti- 
tudes toward contemporary life to find 
fresh understanding of the past, but 
can also rifle the kits of their friends 
in other disciplines for new ways of 
thinking. In recent years they have 
been profoundly affected by the wis- 
dom of students of literature like 
Perry Miller and Edmund Wilson, so- 
ciologists David Riesman and C. 
Wright Mills, the economist John K. 
Galbraith, the political scientist Louis 
Hartz, the theologian Reinhold Nie- 
buhr. They have gotten used to 
juggling (sometimes precariously) 
modish terms like “myth” and “sym- 
bol” and “status anxiety,” and they are 
learning how to use computers to 
analyze nineteenth century voting re- 
turns and colonial shipping records. 
They are shamelessly eclectic in their 
inspirations. 

In trying to impose an order on 
the random currents of American his- 
torical writing over the last decade, 
one can usefully employ the com- 
mon concerns of our public life: our 
celebrated economic affluence and 
social homogeneity at home, and our 
involvement in cold war abroad. Our 
situation at home and abroad has 
helped shape important new views and 
controversies within the profession. 
Our current domestic condition has 
surely influenced efforts to read back 
into our past a broad pattern of do- 
mestic consensus, gathering Americans 
in amiable agreement on fundamental 
public issues, an agreement which in- 
sulates us from the acrid ideological 
warfare of the European. scene. Rich- 
ard Hofstadter’s The American Poltti- 
cal Tradition (1948) set the tone for 
this theme by linking together major 
public heroes, from Jefferson to FDR, 
in a common tradition of enterprising 
democratic capitalism. In his People 
of Plenty (1954), David M. Potter 
aigues that our material abundance has 
stamped a peculiar character on 
American democracy which makes it 
well-nigh impossible for foreigners to 
understand or translate into their own 
scheme of values. Louis Hartz in The 
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SEVENTH IN OUR SERIES ON CONTINUING EDUCATION 


Three members of the department of history discuss the latest 


scholarship in American, Chinese, and English history 


Liberal Tradition in America C1955") 
suggests that from the outset of their 
national history Americans have 
shared a political consensus grounded 
in John Locke; that in the absence of 
either a feudal aristocracy or a per- 
manent proletariat they have developed 
an almost monolithic Lockian liberal- 
ism which precludes meaningful ideo- 
logical debate among them. 


On the assumption that the _his- 
torical record is perhaps deficient in 
objective grounds for sharp, bitter po- 
litical and social antagonism among 
Americans, some historians have em- 
ployed the insights of social psy- 
chology to explore the subjective, 
emotional anxieties of groups which 
have periodically challenged the status 
quo. The motives of various reformers 
have been the focus of this analysis. 
Thus Marvin Meyers’ The Jacksonian 
Persuaston (1957) assesses the split 
personality of Andrew Jackson’s allies 
in the war on the Bank of the United 
States; David Donald weighs the effect 
of social displacement on Northern 
abolitionists in Lincoln Reconsidered 
(1956); Ari Hoogenboom’s Outlawing 
the Spoils (1961) interprets the civil 
service reform movement as a crusade 
of political and social “outs”; and Rich- 
ard Hofstadter has offered a provoca- 
tive study of the impact of “status 
revolution” on the behavior of agrari- 
an Populists and urban Progressives 
in The Age of Reform (1955). Per- 
haps because we still have vivid 
memories of the real clash of interests 
generated by the New Deal across 
the 1930’s the protagonists of that re- 
form movement have not yet been 
subjected to a similar analysis. Indeed 
the foremost historian of the New 
Deal era, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., is a 
militant and articulate champion of 
the theme of moral, intellectual, and 
political conflict in our national life. 
Schlesinger’s multi-volume The Age of 
Roosevelt (1957-—), with its spir- 
ited commitment to the struggle for 
public progress, establishes him as the 
leading heir to the older “Progressive” 
historiographical tradition of Vernon 
Parrington and Charles Beard, who 
characteristically dwelt upon the cleav- 


ages and crises of American democ- 
racy. Which of these motifs, that of 
consensus or that of conflict, will pre- 
vail in future years is unclear. A fine 
introduction to this and related issues 
is John Higham, ed., The Reconstruc- 
tion of American History (1962). 


In the field of foreign affairs, the 
abandonment since 1940 of our his- 
toric policy of isolation from world 
responsibilities has forced historians 
as well as statesmen to re-evaluate the 
bases of our diplomatic conduct. Com- 
bining both callings, George F. Ken- 
nan has helped inspire a school of 
“liberal realism,” which urges that we 
have been unduly moralistic in our 
dealings with other nations, too prone 
to impose our ideals on others while 
neglecting consideration of our own 
national self interest. Kennan’s most 
succinct statement remains his Amert- 
can Diplomacy, 1900-1950 (1951), 
though his more recent studies are 
colored by the same view. Robert 
Osgood’s Ideals and Self-Interest in 
America’s Foreign Relations (1953) 
and John Spanier’s American Foreign 
Policy Since World War Il (revised 
edition, 1962) both reflect the new 
realism of the cold war era. 


No brief summary of late develop- 
ments in American history can end 
without mentioning the magnificent 
new editions of the papers of great 
Americans which have been launched 
in recent years. The publication of 
the public and private writings of the 
Adams Family, Jefferson, Franklin, 
Hamilton, Clay, and Calhoun is en- 
riching our store of printed source 
material while setting new high stand- 
ards of meticulous scholarship. And 
some notice should also be made of 
those numerous historians whose dis- 
passionate and comprehensive work 
transcends schools or theses. As ex- 
amples, one points to Arthur Link, 
the biographer of Woodrow Wilson; 
Frank Freidel, the biographer of 
Franklin Roosevelt; and finally the 
dean of American historians, Allan 
Nevins, whose broad-gauged study of 
the Civil War arouses both humility 
and appreciation. 


Geoffrey T. Blodgett, ’53 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN HISTORY 


Chinese History 


LTHOUGH THE CHINESE began 
writing history at an early date, 
and “historical mindedness” is often 
spoken of as an important element in 
Chinese culture, the study of Chinese 
history by Western scholars is rela- 
tively new, and the number of schol- 
arly studies by Westerners working in 
the field is still relatively small. The 
fact that Western scholarship in the 
field of Chinese history has not 
reached a stage of development com- 
parable to what has been achieved in 
the American and English fields is 
bound to be apparent in any serious 
appraisal of recent accomplishments. 
While American historians can afford, 
as Professor Blodgett has pointed out, 
the luxury of devoting a major part 
of their attention to the reinvestiga- 
tion and reinterpretation of old sub- 
jects, students of Chinese history must 
spend the larger part of their energies 
breaking new ground. It should be 
added, however, that the last decade 
has seen large numbers of scholars 
enter the field, and the amount of 
publication has increased at an amaz- 
ing rate. The purpose of this essay is 
to call attention to a few of the more 
important recent works, rather than 
to produce an exhaustive bibliography. 
Our knowledge of the traditonal 
China has been enriched by several 
very important volumes. Under the 
title Records of the Grand Historian 
of China (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1962), Burton Watson 
kas translated and edited a large part 
of the Shih-chi, the great history of 
China down to Han times written by 
Ssu-ma Ch-ien. Dr. Watson has also 
produced a very readable and informa- 
tive study of the writer of the S/z/- 
cht, entitled Ssu-ma Ch’ien: Grand 
Aitstorian of China (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1958). 

The important period of the T’ang 
and Sung dynasties has been illumined 
by several studies. Edwin O. Rei- 
schauer, ’31, has translated the fasci- 
nating diary of the Japanese Buddhist 
monk, Ennin, who visited ‘T’ang 
China, under the title Ennin’s Diary: 
The Record of a Pilgrimage to China 
in Search of the Law (New York: 
Ronald Press, 1955). Other important 
titles are: 

Edwin G. Pulleyblank, The Back- 
ground of the Rebellion of An Lu-shan 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 
Looe 
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E. A. Kracke, Jr., Civil Service in 
Early Sung China, 960-1067 (Cam- 


bridge: Harvard University Press, 
1953); and 


James T. C. Liu, Reform in Sung 
China (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity, Press 1959) a 

Two of the most valuable studies 
to have appeared in recent years deal 
with the history of Chinese Buddhism: 

Arthur F. Wright, Buddhism in 
Chinese History (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1959) and 

E. Zurcher, The Buddhist Conquest 
of China: the Spread and Adaptation 
of Buddhism in Early Medieval China 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1959). The 
former is a brief, lucid, and thought- 
ful study, dealing period by period 
with the whole history of Chinese 
Buddhism; the latter is a more de- 
tailed study of the period prior to 
420 A.D. 

Important new dimensions have 
been added to our knowledge of Con- 
fucianism and its place in the tradi- 
tional China. A number of histori- 
ans and scholars in the humanities, or- 
ganized as the Committee on Chinese 
Thought (under the auspices of the 
Association for Asian Studies) have 
produced several dozen illuminating 
essays, the central purpose of which 
is to consider the relations between 
Confucian ideas and action, with Con- 
fucianism being considered not just 
as a set of ideas but as an “operating 
force” in Chinese Society. Several 
volumes of papers have already been 
published: 

Arthur F. Wright, ed., Studies in 
Chinese Thought (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1953); 

John K. Fairbank, ed, Chinese 
Thought and Institutions (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1957); 

David S. Nivison and Arthur F. 
Wright, ed. Confucianism in Action 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1959 )% 

Arthur F. Wright, ed., The Con- 
fuctan Persuasion (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1960). 

Perhaps the most awe-inspiring un- 
dertaking in the whole field of 
Chinese studies in the last decade is 
Joseph Needham’s Science and Civili- 
zation in China. Four large volumes, 
out of a projected seven, have already 
been published (Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press, 1954, 1956, 1958, 1962). 
While the focus is on Chinese science, 
the study is broadly conceived, relat- 


ing science to the whole cultural con- 
text. As Needham deals with rela- 
tions between science and Chinese 
thought and institutions and makes 
comparisons with Western develop- 
ments, his interpretations have in- 
evitably been challenged, but not even 
his critics can fail to be impressed 
with the thoroughness and vigor of 
his work. 


The history of China in the 19th 
and 20th centuries has recently at- 
tracted the attention of so many schol- 
ars that it is not possible here even to 
list many of the important new titles, 
but attention must be called to two 
outstanding works. One of these is 
Mary C. Wright, The Last Stand of 
Chinese Conservatism (Stanford: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1957). Al- 
though the focus of the book is on 
the “Tung-chih Restoration” of the 
1860's, it illumines the whole problem 
of China’s various attempts, in the last 
century and a half, to deal with the 
modern world on the basis of tradi- 
tional ideology and institutions. An- 
other volume of special importance is 
Chow Tse-tsung, The May Fourth 
Movement (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1960). This is a mas- 
terful account of various aspects of 
rapid and profound change in China 
during and after the first World War 
— the rise of nationalism, the re- 
pudiation of the Confucian tradition, 
the literary revolution, and the “new 
culture movement” — which con- 
verged in what has been called the 
May Fourth Movement. 


While the need to break new 
ground has limited the possibility for 
rewriting Chinese history in the light 
of the present, the contemporary situa- 
tion in China has tended to influence 
the choice of the new ground to be 
broken. The most spectacular in- 
stance of this is the attention which 
recent scholars, historians and other 
scientists, have been giving to the 
history of Chinese communism. Some 
of the more useful and readable pub- 
lications are: 


Benjamin Schwartz, Chinese Com- 
munism and the Rise of Mao (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 
Lo Say 


Conrad Brandt, Benjamin Schwartz, 
and John Fairbank, A Documentary 
History of Chinese Communism 
(Cambridge: Harvard — University 
Press, 1952); 
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Robert C. North, Moscow and the 
Chinese Communists (Stanford: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1953); 

Conrad Brandt, Stalin’s Failure in 
China (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1958); 

T. J. Hughes and D. E. T. Luard, 
Economic Development of Communist 
China, 1949-1958 (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1959); 


Theodore H. E. Chen, Thought Re- 
form of the Chinese Intellectuals 
(Hong Kong: Hong Kong University 
Press and New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1960); 

C. Martin Wilbur, ’31, and Julie 
How, eds., Documents on Commu- 
nism, Nationalism, and Soviet Advisers 
in China, 1918-1927 (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1956); and 

A. Doak Barnett, Communist China 
and Asia (New York: Council on 
Foreign Relations, 1960). For evalua- 
tion of these works and for other 
titles, see Allan B. Cole’s bibliography, 
Forty Years of Chinese Communism 
(Washington, D. C.: Service Center 
for Teachers of History, 1962). At- 
tention is also called to the new jour- 
nal, The China Quarterly (published 
in London), which contains scholarly 
articles on Communist China and its 
relations with the communist bloc. 

The appearance of more and more 
studies of particular periods and as- 
pects of Chinese history, and the 
ability of a number of Western schol- 
ars to read in Chinese and Japanese 
the works of their Asian colleagues, 
have made possible the writing of 
far better general histories of China 
than was possible only a decade ago. 
Most importantly, Edwin O. Ret- 
schauer, 31, and John K. Fairbank 
are collaborating on a two-volume 
History of East Asian Civilization. 
The first volume, entitled East Asta: 
the Great Tradition (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1958), covering the his- 
tory of East Asia generally down to 
about 1800, with about four hundred 
pages devoted to China, has already 
appeared. Although this volume has 
already been widely adopted as a text- 
book, it is much more than one 
usually expects from a book carrying 
the textbook label. It is an impor- 
tant work of synthesis, written by two 
of the most distinguished scholars in 
the field. It contains many original 
insights, as well as information not 
readily available in Western languages. 
This is not the kind of book that 
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teachers condescendingly assign to 
their students and then forget; it is 
rather a volume that specialists in the 
field keep on their desks for frequent 
reference. It is to be hoped that the 
second volume, which will carry the 
story down to the present, will be 
available soon. In the meantime, the 
1958 revised edition of Fairbank’s 
The United States and China (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 
1958) provides a masterful interpreta- 
tion of the processes of change that 
have rocked modern China. 

Work in the field of Chinese his- 
tory has not yet reached the level of 
sophistication of the American and 
English fields, but recent progress is 
very encouraging. 


Ellsworth C. Carlson, ’39 


English History 


HEN THE MIDDLE AGES “ended” 

in England, whether there was 
a “Tudor revolution” in government, 
and what connections such develop- 
ments had with the reformation are 
all topics under debate in recent pub- 
lications of English history, with the 
debate more explicit in the learned 
journals and monographs than in the 
final volume to appear in the Oxford 
History of England series (E. F. Ja- 
cob, The Fifteenth Century, Oxford, 
1961). 

May McKisack’s The Fourteenth 
Century, 1959, glosses over older so- 
cial and economic controversies. 

Margaret Hastings’ “High History 
or Hack History: England in the Later 
Middle Ages,” Speculum, April 1961, 
offers a useful survey of recent work. 

An excellent short synthesis of the 
period C. 1399-1536 is A. R. Myers’ 
England in the Late Middle Ages, 
Harmondsworth, 1952 (Vol. 4 of the 
Pelican series). While a consensus 
has grown up respecting the Yorkist 
experiments in government and fi- 
nance (1485 is not what it was), G. 
R. Elton, in The Tudor Revolution in 
Government, Cambridge, 1953, holds 
that the true Tudor revolution and the 
real break with the past comes under 
Thomas Cromwell in the 1530's, co- 
incidentally, but in no simple causal 
relationship, with the reformation. 
This book continues to be contro- 
versial, 

The later Elizabethan period and 
the Jacobean era are being quarried 


more intensively to establish the facts 
bearing on the economy (especially 
the export trades and domestic agricul- 
ture) to sharpen definitions of classes 
(most notably, the gentry), all in or- 
der to buttress neo-Marxist, non-Marx- 
ist but economic, and reworked plural- 
istic interpretations of the Civil War. 
The issues do not lend themselves to 
incapsulation, but a readable guide to 
their broad outlines is suggested in 
the following: 

J. H. Hexter, “Storm over the Gen- 
try,’ Encounter, May 1959, sums up 
the dispute between the late R. H. 
Tawney and H. Trevor-Roper as it 
then stood. 

B. Supple, Commercial Crisis and 
Change in England, 1600-1642, Cam- 
bridge, 1960, says much more that is 
new than C. V. Wedgwood’s new 
narrative of the Civil War. 

C. Hill’s “Recent Interpretations of 
the Civil War,’ History, 1956, covers 
the continuing variety of interpreta- 
tions. 

Robert Walcott’s “The Later Stuarts 
(1660-1714): Significant Work of 
the Last Twenty Years (1939-1959),” 
in the American Historical Review, 
January 1962, confirms this reader's 
previous impression that there is less 
current controversy in this period 
than in that immediately preceding it. 
Certainly 1688 still stands where it 
did; David Ogg (England in the 
Reigns of James II and William III, 
Oxford, 1955) has rebuked Lucile 
Pinkham (William III and the Re- 
spectable Revolution ..., Cambridge, 
Mass., 1954) for whitewashing James 
Il. 


By far the most important new 
eighteenth-century biography is J. H. 
Plumb’s study of Sir Robert Walpole 
(Vol. 1, The Making of A Statesman, 
London, 1956; Vol. 2, The King’s 
Minister, London, 1960) which clears 
up old disputed points about his con- 
nection with the South Sea Bubble, 
his relations with Townshend and 
Carteret, and makes better sense of 
the relationship between foreign and 
domestic policies than anyone has 
done before. The “Namierization” 
of parliamentary historiography goes 
on, with most recent work in the 
bibliography of J. Steven Watson’s 
The Reign of George Ill, Oxford, 
1960. Attitudes towards George III 
are more generally sympathetic than, 
say, when G. O. Trevelyan was writ- 
ing. And later eighteenth-century 
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constitutional history is less disputa- 
tious than economic and social his- 
tory, although the watering down of 
what might be called Fabian historiog- 
raphy has been the trend in these 
fields, too, since the 1940's. For ex- 
ample, J. L. and Barbara Hammond 
lost vital ground to J. H. Clapham 
and A. Aspinall when the actual po- 
sition of early English trade unionists 
and the rise of real wages was de- 
bated. 

Parliamentary history in the nine- 
teenth century has altered the picture 
profoundly. N. Gash, Politics in the 
Age of Peel, London, 1953, shows how 
far 1832 was from creating “modern” 
political parties. H. J. Hanham, Elec- 
tions and Party Management, London, 
1959, shows how the larger electorate 


after 1867 forced more elaborate ma- 
chinery and how this brought tighter 
party discipline exerted from the top 
down to English politics. Both works 
altogether supersede Ostrogorski on 
questions of party finances and na- 
tional organization. The new Methuen 
series on economic history includes W. 
Ashworth’s, An Economic History of 
England: 1870-1939, London, 1962, 
which pulls together varying interpre- 
tations of such disputed questions as 
the nature of the great depression 
(and incidentally disagrees with W. 
W. Rostow (The British Economy of 
the 19th Century.). 


Lloyd George and Winston Church- 
ill stand out in ever higher relief with- 
out benefit, either one, of any satis- 


Letters To the Editor 


Let’s Be Careful 


TO THE EDITOR: 

It seems to me that Mr. Martin (October 
Alumni Magazine, Letters to the Editor, 
“Both Hate and Fear Are Vital’’) inadver- 
tently makes my point much better than I 
was able to make it myself. His diatribe, in 
its resort to name-calling and the impugn- 
ing of motives, is a perfect illustration of 
how hate makes it impossible for us to con- 
duct a reasoned inquiry into the nature of 
our enemy. I salute the gentleman from 
California for supplying an exclamation 
mark to my basic argument. 

CARL ALLENSWORTH, °30 
Mamaroneck, New York 


G&S 


TO THE EDITOR: 

The 1962 summer season passed all 
records for our Gilbert and Sullivan Players 
(“Musical Comedy on Cape Cod,” Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine, May, 1962). It was the 
longest season by three weeks and some 
9,764 tickets were sold to an average at- 
tendance of 250, some 22% higher than 
any previous record. Many times the SRO 
or “FULL HOUSE” signs hung above the 
ticket office and The Pirates of Penzance. 
with standees, played to 328 people while 
42 were turned away. The Student Prince 
attracted the highest weekly average of 293. 
No wonder, with a chorus of 26 trained 
men’s and women’s voices; a full orchestra 
of 25 led by the colorful and talented Jim 
Paul; with 10 leads and a production staff 
of 20; and with Hayden Boyers as Producer 
and Robert Gibson as Director, the season 
was destined to be excellent. Robert Gib- 
son, of D’Oyly Carte experience and fame, 
gave the production special color and accu- 
racy and during the final two weeks (‘‘Yeo- 
men” and “Pirates’), when Mr. Gibson 
had to be away, Hayden Boyers stepped into 
the direction department and with his vast 
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experience produced marvelous results. His 
final week drew 1653 people to six shows. 
He was assisted by David DeSmit. Four of 
the leads had had Salzburg experience: 
Joseph, Provost, Alpern, and Ewing, all of 
whom are near professionals. 

At least one alumnus was seen at every 
one of the 39 performances given at the 
Highfield Theater, Falmouth, Mass. During 
The Gypsy Baron the cast played to Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Carr, the Lewis Towers, the 
Walter Baileys, the Percy Ebbots, and the 
Bernard Gladieuxs. Frequently former 
G&S players returned for special concerts. 
Richard Firman gave his 200th performance 
and the 75,000th ticket was sold the same 
night, some 10 years after Dr. Boyers 
brought the first troupe to Mashpee. The 
Governor's wife, Mrs. Volpe, was a visitor, 
and Mrs. Jacques Barzun, wife of the Pro- 
vost of Columbia University, was seen fre- 
quently with guests. Auto license plates 
were identified from 38 States and 5 Can- 
adian provinces. 

Prior to the Cape season, 38 of the players 
were invited by Martyn Green to join him 
in The Boston Festival, which played to 
72,000 people with Pinafore and The Best 
of Gilbert and Sullivan, a composite star- 
ring Martyn Green. Bob Krein led the 
professional orchestra for the Festival and 
both Jan Ewing and Ian Alpern had minor 
leads. This was indeed an experience for 
all to have such intimate direction by the 
one and only Martyn Green, who spent a 
week with them in Falmouth rehearsing be- 
fore the Festival. Parts of the show were 
telecast. 

About next year: Mr. DeWitt TerHeun, 
who owns Highfield and is a patron of the 
arts with special interest in developing 
young and promising talent, has given both 
the theater and the living facilities for this 
group of 85 Oberlin Players for a mere 
fraction of the amount it would command 
in professional circles. He attends every 
rehearsal and performance, has his meals 
with the group, and gets to know them all 


factory biography. The maneuvers 
of 1916 and Asquith’s fall continue 
to be debated, as does the crisis of 
1931. The road to Munich is still 
hot underfoot. Only the first Labour 
government (1924) has had its book. 
The nearest thing to a synthesis for 
the twentieth century is C. L. Mowat’s 
Britain Between the Wars, 1918-1940, 
Chicago, 1955. Philip D. Curtin’s, 
“The British Empire and Common- 
wealth in Recent Historiography,” 
American Historical Review, October 
1959, and Henry R. Winkler’s, “Some 
Recent Writings on Twentieth-Cen- 
tury Britain,” Journal of Modern H1s- 
tory, March 1960, show which way 
we are listing. 


Barry McGill 


personally. Recently he told Dr. Boyers 
that “Oberlin will return to Highfield as 
long as Oberlin wants to.” To those of us 
who know Highfield and the Cape, that is 
a supreme compliment. 

Next summer will again be a 7 weeks 
program, probably featuring Ruddigore, 
Mikado, Patience, Trial by Jury combined 
with The Sorcerer, all from Gilbert and 
Sullivan; A Night in Venice and possibly 
Die Fledermaus from Strauss; something 
from Offenbach and/or something compar- 
able to The Vagabond King or The Student 
Prince of the past season. 

Auditions and selections will be made 
this fall before Dr. and Mrs. Boyers take 
their sabbatical leave in England and France 
in the Spring. It is noteworthy that even 
though the students get only their board and 
room, the experience is such that competi- 
tion for selection is very heavy. Many more 
than the final number of 85 are screened. 

Alumni everywhere should be warmed by 
the fact that Oberlin has such emissaries to 
broadcast its assets and to attract the best 
for its future students. 

ROBERTS RUGH, '26 
New York City 


In Appreciation 


TO THE EDITOR: 

I have very much enjoyed reading the 
series of articles by Oberlin professors on 
current developments in their fields. I have 
particularly found Mr. Hoover’s [‘“New 
and Newer English Novels,’ January Alum- 
nt Magazine} and Mr. Rollins’s [‘‘Philo- 
sophy Today,” October 1962 Alumni Maga- 
zime} articles of great interest. Certainly 
their greatest value is that this sort of con- 
cise, authoritative survey has no counter- 
part I know of anywhere in contemporary 
journalism. I hope the series continues to 
flourish. 

FRANK BALDANZA, '49 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
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TEN THOUSAND STRONG 


ELLA C. PARMENTER, °’15 


RO 


ACTIVE PASTOR AT 77. 


The Corning Leader 


The Reverend Rachel G. Brooks, t, 17, pastor of the 


Hornby (New York) Congregational Church since 1950, is still actively engaged 
in her pastoral duties at the age of 77. The second woman to receive a bachelor 
of divinity degree from the Graduate School of Theology, Miss Brooks conducts 
Sunday worship service, choir practice, young people’s groups, wedding and fu- 
neral services as she has done ever since she took over her pastoral duties at the 


age of 65. 


She spent four years as a missionary in China, and before taking on 


her duties at Hornby was associated with the Park Avenue Christian Church in 


New York City, working with the Chinese of the city. 


A graduate of Elmira 


College, she taught science at Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, before deciding to enter the ministry. 


ACADEMY 


Harvey Bryan Atkins was the subject of a 
feature in the Cleveland Press in June. It said 
his natural capacity for making friends had made 
him a civic institution in his 32 years at City 
Hall in Cleveland. He is an authority on codi- 
fied ordinances. 

Mrs. George M. Morrison (Gertrude Green- 
wood) and Lyle L. Dickerson were married in 
Feb. 61. They live in Bellaire, Mich. 


1900 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl R. Kimball (Ethel Sut- 
ton) have given to Nature Conservancy a tract 
of land near Madison, Ohio, which has belonged 
to the Kimball family since 1812. It is a 57-acre 
tract of both open and wooded land, to be held 
in its natural state as a study area. Nature Con- 
servancy is a national, non-profit organization 
dedicated to preserving areas as “‘living mu- 
seums” for their scientific, educational, and aes- 
thetic values. 


1903 


An article by E. Allan Lightner in the spring 
1962 issue of the Colby Alumnus describes his 


NOVEMBER 1962 


years with Colby. He was a key figure in the 
fund-raising programs that built the new Colby, 
and assistant to three presidents. 


1904 

In June Mrs. James Shreffler (Emma Hollo- 
way) was elected president of the Friends of the 
Library in Akron, Ohio, where a $3,000,000 
bond issue was approved for the construction of 
a new public library. 


1907 

Mrs. Helmer Nerby (Mabel A. Pearl) wrote 
in July, ‘‘After having been in bed for more 
than a year (eight months in a cast), I learned 
to walk again and was able to attend the reunion 
of my class and to get around alone and without 
the aid of a walker. This task of learning to 
walk again was, I believe, the most painful ex- 
perience of my life, and doctors say it was an 
unusual feat for a woman of my age, but | 
did it!’’ 


1908 


Ethel Hubbard Webster, proofreader and copy 
editor with a Chicago advertising agency, writes, 


“Am still working and enjoying every minute of 
it. Have given up tennis, but. still play table 
tennis and bowl occasionally.” 


1909 


George Dickinson, who taught at Vassar Col- 
lege for 37 years, was honored by that institu- 
tion in the naming of the George Sherman Dick- 
inson Music Library. An inscription in the 
library speaks of “his distinguished service as 
professor of music, 1916-53, and music librarian, 
1927-53.” He retired in 1953 and with his 
wife (Bessie McClure) lives at Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Folkways Records has issued a 75th annivers- 
ary album containing seven of the historic broad- 
casts made by Raymond Swing (hon. °40), in- 
cluding those on the Munich Pact and the death 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Critics say the com- 
mentaries stand up surprisingly well now, 20 
years later. On the reverse side of the record is 
Sonata in C Minor for Violin and Piano, com- 
posed by Raymond Swing in 1928. 


1913 


W. Laird Dean, chairman of the board of Mer- 
chants National Bank, was the subject of a fea- 
ture study in the Topeka (Kans.) Capital in May. 
Fresh out of college, 21 years old, with an A.B. 
degree and a major in economics and political 
science, Dean’s first job was with a lumber and 
coal firm in Utah, delivering coal and lumber to 
silver mines, over rough, unpaved mountain 
roads. He turned to banking with relief. 

Mae Kelly, associate professor of physical edu- 
cation at the University of Missouri, received 
an emeritus diploma at the 120th annual com- 
mencement exercises in June. She retired this 
year after 34 years of teaching. 

Mrs. Charles B. Ketcham (Lucile Brown), 
wife of the late president of Mount Union 
College, Ohio, received that institution’s alumni 
award in June for her service to the college. 


1914 


Lee L. Canfield, choir director for 40 years at 
the Collingwood Methodist Church in Toledo, 
was honored at a luncheon in June. He estimates 
that he has trained choirs to sing more than 
2,000 anthems in his 40-year career. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harold Spore (Clara Oltman, 
715) celebrated their 40th wedding anniversary 
on July 7. 


LAD 

Mrs. Martin Fawcett (Carol Hill) ‘“‘would be 
glad to welcome Oberlin people passing this 
way.” Her home in Ventura, Calif., is ‘‘on the 
bluff overlooking the ocean near Pierpont Inn.” 


i917, 


Robert R. Hartman has retired from _ his 
newspaper career. He joined the Canton Re- 
pository staff in 1917 and ‘‘covered’’ the court 
house for 28 years. He had a stroke early this 
year but is making a determined fight for re- 
covery. 


1918 


Donald D. Forward ended 32 years of medical 
service to Ashtabula, Ohio, and moved to Mara- 
thon Shores, Fla. He had held various county 
and city medical positions at the Ashtabula 
General Hospital, was medical adviser to the 
draft board, and served in both World Wars, 
earning the rank of Major, receiving both the 
Purple Heart and Bronze Star. 

Rey. Vernon Johns gave the dedication ser- 
mon for the new educational unit of the Mount 
Zion Baptist Church in Oberlin, of which Rev. 
Fred L. Steen, 55, is the minister. 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Meigs (Sarah Rosen- 
bloom) celebrated their 40th wedding anniversary 
on June 15 with an open house in the Fellow- 
ship Hall of the First Presbyterian Church, War- 
ren, Ohio. Hosts at the open house were their 
four sons and their wives. 

Irene Ellenberger Roubal has retired and is 
renovating her house from top to bottom. Her 
son Theodore is doing research in organic chem- 
istry at Davis, Calif. 


Lyi 


Howard D. Hull, public accountant, repre- 
sented Oberlin College at the inauguration of 
Dr. Harold E. Soonberg as president of Wash 
burn University, Topeka, Kans., on Oct. 7. 


Annie M. Pittman, k, has retired and is liv- 
ing in Ocean Grove, N. J. 


1921 


Helen K. Dexter, after 38 years in govern- 
ment service, now has time to indulge her 
hobbies and to enjoy her friends. <A trip to 
Europe next year is in the planning stage. 
Helen is chief, retired, of the physical therapy 
section of Physical, Medical, and Rehabilitation 
Services, VA Hospital, Minneapolis. 

Norman Hilberry, retired director of Argonne 
National Laboratory, received an honorary 
LL.D. from Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
in June. 

Ruth McCollum is assistant director of nurs- 
ing service at the University Hospital, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Carol Nethercut, daughter of Dr, and Mrs. 
Glenway Nethercut (Margaret Walker), has 
been appointed an educational missionary for a 
three-year term in Japan by the United Church 
of Christ World Ministries Board. 

Mrs. Sterling S. Sanford (Marcelline Hem- 
ingway), sister of the late Ernest Heming- 
way, has written a book about the family, en- 
titled At the Hemingways. A number of Ober- 
lin Hemingways are inevitably included in the 
book — too many to list here. It was pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co. in August. 


Laura Schleman, principal of the Methodist 
Girls’ School, Kuantan, Pahang, Malaya, has 
published a booklet to inform the churches and 
friends who support her work of the life in 
her mission field. It is a story of the growing 
pains of a new nation and of the help one dedi- 
cated group is contributing. 


1923 


Douglas Haskell, editor of Architectural 
Forum, led a panel at the 1962 AIA Conven- 
tion, held in Dallas, May 4-11. The topic dis- 
cussed, ‘“‘New Dimensions of Architectural 
Knowledge,’’ concerned itself with the interre 
lated revolutions in design, technology, and fi- 
nancing. Mr. Haskell has been appointed a 
member of a new Advisory Council on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, set up by the White House. The 
purpose of the Council is to solve the problem of 
making Pennsylvania Avenue (a “vast, un- 
formed, cluttered expanse at the heart of the 
nation’s capital’) into THE thoroughfare of the 
city of Washington. The first meeting of the 
Council took place on July 16, in Washington. 


Dr. Evalyn Bayle Kinkead, managing editor 
for the Webster Pub. Co., St. Louis, Mo., was 
the keynote speaker at a workshop held in July 
at Central State College in Edmond, Okla., on 
“Modern Philosophies and Techniques of 
Spelling.” 

Mrs. John Martin Reynard (Elizabeth Laugh- 
lin) reports that her son-in-law and daughter, 
Mr. and Mrs. Duane R. Clarridge (Margaret 
Anrp Reynard, ’54) sailed for India in Septem- 
ber. Duane is connected with the State De- 
partment in Madras. 


Mrs. Doris Cunningham Sturgeon is employ- 
ed by the Philadelphia Board of Education as 
director of women’s choruses. 


Robert W. Wheeler is a member of a new 
partnership for the general practice of law in 
Cleveland, Ohio, which has been formed under 
the name McAfee, Hanning, Newcomer, Hazlett 
& Wheeler. Offices of the firm are 1500 Mid- 
land Building. 


1926 


Mrs. Mary Jackson Gibbs is teaching read- 
ing and English 7 in the Clyde, Ohio public 
school system. 


Charles R. Duncan has retired after 36 years 
as a teacher and director of student activities 
at Chillicothe High School (Ohio). He con- 
tinues with the schools as a consultant. Dun- 
can taught history and civics classes and di- 
rected class plays. He wrote and directed the 
Northwest Territory Sesquicentennial pageant 
in 1938 in which every school in Ross County 
took part. 


The Mount Holly, N. J., board of educa- 
tion announced in June that the new _ inter- 
mediate school there would be named _ the 
F. W. Holbein School in honor of Francis W. 
Holbein, principal of the  Brainerd-Junior 
School. Holbein has served the Mount Holly 
school system more than 30 years. He is 
principal of the new school. 


24 


Mrs. Eugene Reisinger (Pauline Lambert) 
reports that they have moved to Albany, N. Y. 
She plans to continue work as a medical sec- 
retary. 


Lo 27, 


Martha, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Lindquist (Elizabeth Stevenson) was married in 
1961. Her husband is at Jefferson Medical 
College in Philadelphia. Elizabeth writes, 
“We urge all Oberlin friends to visit us in 
our fair city of Dixon, Ill., of which George 
is the mayor.” 

Eliza Lounsbury retired this year after 35 
years of service to the Huron, Ohio, public 
school. She began as a teacher of Latin and 
Spanish and has also taught English and 
journalism. From the beginning, she was 
concerned about suitable school libraries. When 
she began a library for elementary grades, 
Huron became the first school in the county 
to have a library for all grades, kindergarten 
through 12. She has directed school plays, 
helped with the yearbook, taken extra studies 
in the summers, and has found time to become 
a registered practical nurse. She is president 
of the Ohio Practical Nurses’ Association and 
a director of the National Association for 
Practical Nurses. Her retirement is a busy 
one. 

James A. Roemer is vice-president of plan- 
ning for the Empire-Reeves Steel Corp. in 
Dover, Ohio. 


1928 


From Percy T. Holmes in June: “‘Gave up 
summer camp work last year after 15 years at 
Camp Denney, Buzzards Bay, Mass. I went 
on a 600-mile hiking trip all over New Eng- 
land. Expect to repeat more hiking this sum- 
mer.’ Holmes teaches English at Haverhill, 
Mass., High School. 


Frederick W. Huffman, in his 19th year as 
field director of the American Red Cross, is in 
Iceland with the American forces there. He 
likes “this beautiful little country’’ and suggests 
that friends stop there on a tour abroad. The 
American Red Cross office is located at Ke- 
flavik Airport. 

On Sept. 1 Bonita Leininger became execu- 
tive director of the YWCA in Massillon, Ohio. 
For the past two years she and her mother 
have been in Oberlin while Bonita was on the 
staff of the Oberlin Inn. 


Carolyn Shaw, daughter of Carroll and Con- 
na Bell Shaw is a freshman at Oberlin. Her 
parents are in Djakarta, Indonesia, where Car- 
roll is chief of the public administration di- 
vision of the U.S. Agency of International 
Development (AID). 


Mrs. E. D. Stern (Emilie Ann Jones) is 
assistant principal of Northwestern High School, 
Detroit, and carried extra work last year because 
of the illness of a colleague. The school, she 
writes, is overcrowded, but the work fascinating. 


1929 


Gifford Burnap, adjunct professor of social 
science at Pace College, New York City, was 
awarded a gold watch for 20 years of meritorious 
service as a member of the faculty. He is asso- 
ciated with Metropolitan Life as its educational 
and training consultant. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ray W. Crittenden (Dorothy 
Brod, ’28) acquired a daughter-in-law in June 
when their son Allan Ray was married. 


Brice E. Hayes reported in July, “‘After 31 
years in Chicago (with five years out for Air 
Force service in World War II), I am returning 
to Richmond, Ind., as president of Hayes Track 
Appliance Co., a railway supply concern estab- 
lished by my father in 1902.’’ 


Raymond Leadbetter, husband of Helen Wal- 
rath Leadbetter, died of leukemia, July 5, 1960. 
She has been teaching retarded children for five 
years. For the second summer she and a son 
travelled and camped in Europe. 


Muriel Johnston Spelman teaches piano and 
theory in Redlands, Calif., and is selling Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. Muriel says Ober- 
lin travelers in her area should look her up at 
20 E. Cypress, Redlands. 

John Baptist Williams, t, has been minister 
of the Second Baptist Church, Harrisburg, Pa., 
for 29 years. His church celebrated the occa- 
sion June 17-26. Williams is president of the 
Pennsylvania Baptist State Convention, 


Defiance College awarded an honorary Doc- 


tor of Divinity degree to the Rev. Frank J. 
Wright, t, in June. 


1930 


Donald R. Tuttle, professor of English at Fenn 
College, Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed to 
coordinate college English instruction studies 
of the U.S. Office of Education. It will in- 
clude work in college English curriculum and 
teaching methods, and in the training of English 
teachers. It may eventually include summer 
institutes for English teachers similar to the 
science and mathematics institutes sponsored by 
the National Science Foundation. 


1931 


Mrs. Levon Kemalyan (Roselle Bezazian) of 
Fresno, Calif., went to Sacramento earlier in the 
year as a judge for the Sacramento Saturday 
Musical Club Scholarship Award of $500. While 
there she had a good visit with Doris Bugbey, 
?32, who is “a moving spirit in music circles in 
Sacramento.” 


Seydel-Woolley & Co., Atlanta, Ga., manu- 
facturers of specialty chemicals and detergents 
for the textile, paper, and other process indus- 
tries, in June announced the appointment of 
Franklin T. Peters as vice president for corpo- 
rate development. 


1932 


Dr. H. Stanley Bennett received the degree of 
Doctor of Science, ‘‘Honoris Causa,’’ from Mon- 
mouth College on June 4. 


Mrs. J. R. McCaa (Helen Horton) reports 
the death of her husband on May 29. She works 
for the Board of Christian Education of the 
United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., Phila- 
delphia, as a copy editor, helping prepare church 
school materials for publication. Her daughter, 
Marian, ’61, is in Seoul, Korea, working as a 
Frontier Intern under the Student Christian 
Council. 


1933 


In August Col. Myron A. Funk was named 
professor of military science and commander oi 
the AROTC unit at the University of Cincinnati. 
He has been in Europe, 1959-62, with the Third 
Armored Division and the Fourth Logistical 
Command. 


Archibald McLeod, head of the dramatic and 
speech department of Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity at Carbondale, is in India. He will serve 
a year as an exchange professor at the Uni- 
versity of Madras. 


Eagle Scout Bill Rogers, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
W. M. L. Rogers (Eloise Ranney) was selected 
last spring to represent the mid-Eastern district 
of the Boy Scouts of America at a national meet- 
ing in Washington, D. C., with all expenses 
paid and a $300 scholarship awarded. His dis- 
trict includes Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Virignia, and Washington, D. C. 


1934 


Mrs. William R. Keyser (Sarah “Sally” Brad- 
field) reports that her husband is the new di- 
rector of the ‘84-year-old, first book club in 
the U.S.A., the Chautauqua Literary and Sci- 
entific Circle, Chautauqua, N. Y.” 


Ellsworth McSweeney, head of the department 
of chemistry at Battelle Memorial Institute, was 
appointed to the membership affairs committee 
of the 100,000-member American Chemical So- 
ciety on June. Mac is active in the Society of 
Plastics Engineers and the American Society for 
Testing Materials. 


1935 


_ William R. Howell was appointed acting as- 
sistant principal of Mamaroneck High School in 
June. He has been dean there since 1955. The 
assistant principal is on sabbatical leave. 


Harry G. Paul, t, is minister of the Barron 
Avenue E.U.B. Church in Johnstown, Pa. 


Robert F. Weber, partner in a Detroit real 
estate investment firm, was elected to a two- 
year term as trustee of Kiwanis International at 
the organization’s 47th annual convention in 
Denver in June. 


Dr. Ernest A. Yarrow, pastor of the Winnetka 
Congregational Church, was subject of a Min- 
ister-of-the-Week piece in several Illinois news- 
papers last summer. Dr. and Mrs. Yarrow 
(Elizabeth McClintock, ’36) have three children 
at home and one married daughter. 
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1936 

Adelaide Russell Bell received the M.S. in L.S. 
from Rutgers University in June. 

Weir M. Brown was appointed by the Presi- 
dent to be minister in the U. S. delegation to 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development. He is deputy to the U.S. perma- 
nent representative on development assistance 
affairs. The appointment gives him ministerial 
rank. Brown is a senior official of the Treas- 
ury Dept. 

Ivor Cornman is again doing marine biological 
research, “looking for new therapeutic sub- 
stances.” 

Retha Jane Mason (Retha Jane Rosenheimer) 
is at the Southeast branch of the Chicago Junior 
College, teaching humanities and music and di- 
recting the choruses. They performed with the 
Chicago Businessmen’s Orchestra last Decem- 
ber, at Orchestra Hall in April, at the MENC, 
the Museum of Science and Industry, and 
McCormick Place during the past semester. 


1937 


Mrs. Walter Crum (Marian Bainbridge) had 
a National Science Foundation fellowship for 
graduate study in mathematics at the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas in the summer. She is now a 
mathematics teacher at the high school in Fay- 
etteville, Ark. 


Caroline Drake has been appointed to the 
library staff at the Sterling-Winthrop Research 
Institute, Rensselaer, N. Y. Prior to this she 
was librarian at Rensselaer Polytech, the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, and Williams College. 


Mrs. Warren Dutton (Mary Saunders) re- 
ceived a Master’s in social work from the 
Florida State University in June. 


Henry King, 8th grader of Corning, N. Y., 
was winner in the first division of the Manlius 
Mathematics Tourney in May. There were 92 
participating schools in this year’s contest and 
294 competing students in division 1. Charles is 
the son of Charles Barker King, grandson of 
the late Harold Lee King, ’05, and great-grand- 
son of the late President Henry Churchill King, 
oR 


1938 


Phil Bennett, musician and band director, 
has been elected to membership in the Society of 
the Sons of the Revolution in New York State. 


Harold A. Decker, director of choral activities 
at the University of Illinois, conducted a choral 
clinic in June at Peabody College, Tenn., end- 
ing with an evening concert on the outdoor stage 
when he directed the clinic choir in Vivaldi’s 
Gloria. 

Rey. Leonard R. Dittman, t, became the new 
superintendent of the Elyria Methodist Home in 
July. 

Mrs. Millard Tupps (Alice Mehrling) is teach- 
ing art part time at the high school in Bucyrus, 
Ohio. and privately in her home studio. 


1939 


Alan Bloch, m, is regional manager with Gen- 
eral Precision, Inc., in Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Tom Boardman left the Cleveland Press last 
summer to become editor of the Indianapolis 
Times. He has been chief editorial writer on 
the Press since 1957 and has received a number 
of awards in that field. 

Mrs. Samuel Hicks (Mary Louise Trimmer) 
writes from Ann Arbor, Mich., that Dr. Hicks 
is professor of neuropathology at the University 
Medical Center. 

Mrs. Myra S. Minnis is associate professor 
of sociology at Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, Texas. 


John N. Stern, vice president of the Ameri- 
can National Bank and Trust Co., is in charge of 
the bank’s probate division. 


1940 


Robert Comfort, vice-president, sales, for Rob- 
erts & Meck, Inc., took part in the annual man- 
agement meeting of the National School Sup- 
ply & Equipment Association in North Aurora, 
UL 

Albert Faurot, t, spent seven weeks last spring 
traveling in Southeast Asia, playing concerts, 
giving lecture recitals, and visiting many Silli- 
man University graduates whom he found doing 
excellent work in Hong Kong, Bangkok, Singa- 
pore, Indonesia, Bandung, and Bali. 


NOVEMBER 1962 


‘ Walter Cc, Johnson Jr. has been appointed 
enairman of the department of education at Al- 
derson-Broaddus College, Philippi, W. Va. 
Mrs. William F. Keller (Miriam Verda) be- 
gan teaching sixth grade in the Long Beach 
Unified School District (Calif.), after graduat- 
ing magna cum laude, from Long Beach College 
last summer, Bill, V-12, is branch manager of 
the California Cold Storage Co, in Long Beach. 
Their children are David, 14, and Candace, 11. 


: Mary Root, senior pharmacologist at Lilly’s 
in Indianapolis, was the subject of a feature 
article on careers for women. She does clinical 
research in diabetes and carbohydrate metabo- 
lism. She says it’s “wonderfully satisfying”’ 
work and offers big opportunities for women 
because there is a shortage of pharmacologists. 


The Rev. John Updegraff, minister of the 
First Christian Church of Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
since 1954, was elected the 1963 president of 
the Florida Convention of Christian Churches. 
He is chairman of the steering committee for the 
Christian University planned at Melbourne. 


194] 


Jack Hume, religion editor of the Cleveland 
Press, was elected secretary of the Religious 
Newswriters Association at a meeting in De- 
troit in June. 


Rev. Daniel Taimook Kim, t, has been ap- 
pointed principal of Sinmyung Girls Academy, 
Korea. 


George Walker, a member of the music faculty 
of Smith College, played his Variations for Piano 
in a solo recital a year ago. His choral compo- 
sition, Gloria In Memoriam, commissioned by 
the Smith College Chapel, was published by the 
Valley Music Press in September. The Uni- 
versity of Rochester has cited him as an out- 
standing graduate of the Eastman School of 
Music. 


1942 

Beatrice W. Sprague and William L. Fisk 
were married on August 1. They are living in 
New Concord, Ohio, where he is head of the 
history department at Muskingum College. 


K. Robert Hahn was appointed president, in 
June, of Lear Siegler Inc.’s new Power Equip- 
ment Division in Cleveland, Ohio. Lear Sieg- 
ler Inc. resulted from a merger of Lear Inc. 
and Siegler Corp., completed June 5. 


Albert Seely has been named an associate sec- 
retary of the United Board for Christian Higher 
Education in Asia. He assumed his new duties 
onuOctanl: 


1943 


James E. Boggs, associate professor of chem- 
istry and assistant to the dean of the graduate 
school at the University of Texas, represented 
Oberlin College at the inauguration of Kenneth 
Sanborn Pitzer as president of William Marsh 
Rice University, Houston, on Oct. 10. 


Formation of Marketing Catalysts in Evans- 
ton, Ill., a new type of business consulting ser- 
vice, was announced by the four principals in 
June. Partners in the venture include J. S. Reid 
Carter, Hugh T. Martin, °49, and Nancy Mc- 
Curdy Martin, ’48. Marketing Catalysts pro- 
vides counsel in the creation of marketing pro- 
grams for new products and services, the re- 
vitalization of markets for continuing product 
lines and services, or expansion into new market 
areas. 

Robert M. McGill is associate professor of 
organ and director of the chorus and a capella 
choir of Hendrix College and is minister of music 
at the First Methodist Church, Conway, Ark. 


1944 


Elliott James Mason, t, was installed on July 
1 as the new pastor of Trinity Baptist Church, 
Los Angeles. 

Peter Mennin became president of the Juilliard 
School of Music on Nov. 1. He has been director 
of Baltimore’s Peabody Conservatory and will 
continue as consultant to Peabody until the end 
of the 1962-63 academic year. As president of 
Juilliard, Mennin becomes a council member 
of New York City’s Lincoln Center. 


1945 


The Rev. Harry L. Bigelow, t, formerly assist- 
ant pastor of Old Stone Church in Cleveland, is 
now pastor of Lyndhurst Community Presby- 
terian Church. 


1947 


Mrs. Homer Lamon (Gwynneth Evans) 
wrote, “Home from Anchorage, Alaska, in time 
to enjoy a warm Alabama summer. Enjoyed 
seeing Marilyn Snyder. She lives in Anchorage.” 

Edward M. McCormick moved to Boonville, 
Ind., in August to become pastor of the Hemen- 
way Memorial Presbyterian Church. ‘‘We shall 
be delighted to have any @berlin friends stop 
Bysat 602 No Lhicdast. 


1948 


Jack and Monnie Kohn Arbour have moved to 
Erie, Pa., where Jack is branch manager for the 
Burroughs Corp. 


Whitney B. Callahan has been appointed chair- 
man of the science department for the junior and 
senior high schools of the Brighton district, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


C. Edward Cole, principal of the E. J. Blott 
elementary school in Liberty Township, Ohio, 
is proud to have helped plan the township’s 
closed-circuit TV, installed at the Blott School. 


George R. Healy, associate professor of cul- 
tural heritage at Bates College, Lewiston, Maine, 
since 1957, is now dean of the faculty. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Kirchgassner (Eleanore 
Griswold) announce the birth of Nancy Elea- 
nore on June 23. 

George Reddin is practising law in the firm 
of Wells, Snydal, and Reddin at Fort Morgan, 
Colo. He and Betty have three children — Kim, 
Mike, and Jeff. Friends passing through are 
invited to visit them at 330 Balsam. 


Paul Uhlinger, t, formerly minister of the 
Newton, Mass., Methodist Church, accepted the 
position of chairman of the department of phi- 
losophy and religion at Iowa Wesleyan College, 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, beginning in September. 


1949 


E. Robert Felix, M.D. is associated with Jo- 
seph G. Kostrubala, M.D. of Oak Park, IIl., in 
the practice of plastic and reconstructive surgery. 


Richard Hathaway is at State University Col- 
lege, New Paltz, N. Y., as assistant professor of 
English. Shirley has given up teaching to take 
over the management of their new house and of 
Linda 10, and Bruce 7. They hope Oberlin 
friends will stop to see them at 62 Millrock Rd., 
New Paltz, only a mile from N. Y. Thruway 
exit 18. 

In July Edmund B. Keller, t, became pastor 
of the Bellevue, Ohio, First Methodist Church. 


Ralph E. Liske, m, is temporary assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology at Kent State University in 
Ohio. Since 1957 he has been on the faculty of 
Western Reserve University, most recently as 
assistant clinical professor and associate in vo- 
cational guidance for rehabilitation teaching. 


In July Dr. Donald F. Loeffler became the 
new director of radiology at Fostoria City Hos- 
pital, Ohio. He is also a radiologist on the staff 
of Magruder Hospital in Port Clinton. 


Kent D. Miller, M.D., was graduated from 
Albany Medical College in June. With the New 
York State Health Department since 1954, he 
was this summer made assistant director of lab- 
oratories for biochemistry and immunology. 


In a piece on ‘‘The Pentagon’s Whiz Kids’ on 
Aug. 3, Time magazine included Merton Joseph 
Peck, who is assistant deputy comptroller for 
systems analysis. 


Earl Ricker received a cash prize in the Inter- 
national Composition Contest sponsored annually 
by the American College of Musicians and the 
National Guild of Piano Teachers. Compositions 
by Ricker are currently being published by the 
Boston Music Co., the Sunny-Birchard Co., and 
Pro-Art Publications. 


J. Robert Sandman, minister of North Con- 
gregational Church, Columbus, Ohio, became as- 
sistant superintendent for Southwest Ohio, 
Ohio Conference of Congregational Christian 
Churches, on Sept. 16, with headquarters in 
Dayton. 


Prognosis in Mental Subnormality, which ap- 
peared as a monograph supplement to the Ameri- 
can Journal of Mental Deficiency, March 1962, 
was written by Dr. Charles D. Windle. Dr. 
Windle was research psychologist on the Popu- 
lation Movement Study at Pacific State Hos- 
pital, Pomona, Calif., when he prepared this 
monograph. He is now program analyst for the 
Human Resources Research Office, George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C, 


25 


Mrs. Barr D. Younker (Sarah Graham) 
writes, ““Our fifth baby, Christine Lee, born on 
May 10. Barr promoted to rank of Major and 
we shall be in Montgomery, Ala., a year while 
he attends USAF command and staff school.” 


1950 


David Bean, pianist, a member of the faculty 
of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, will be the 
featured soloist on Dec. 12, with the Dayton 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Robert D. Bent was promoted this year to 
associate professor of physics at Indiana Univer- 
sity. 

Dr. and Mrs. James R. Geyer (Leal Hannon) 
announce the birth of their first son, Paul, on 
March 9. Jim is on the staffs of the Oklahoma 
City Clinic and Wesley Hospital, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Betsy Parker Thorndike and Maitland L. 
Griggs, Jr. were married on June 30 in the Pres- 
byterian Church of Irvington-on-Hudson. He 
is with the Empire Trust Co. in New York City. 

William W. Kohler was elected vice president 
of The Hard Manufacturing Co., Buffalo, and 
continues as treasurer of the company. 


Howard H. McFann, m, former director of 
research of the U.S. Army Leadership Research 
Unit, Presidio of Monterey, Calif., was appointed 
deputy director for program development of the 
Human Resources Research Office, George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

Jack D. Miller, a teacher at Shaker Hts. 
High School, Ohio, writes that he has two new 
courses —- comparative anatomy and biology re- 
search classes on Saturdays. 


The first Oriental fully ordained by the Meth- 
odist Church in Ohio is Abraham New, pastor 
of the Columbia Methodist Church in Cincinnati. 


George H. Webber joined the fine arts faculty 
at New Mexico State University this fall as in- 
structor.in cello. He has been orchestra director 
at a high school in El Paso, Texas, and will con- 
tinue that work. 


George T. Wiley was appointed assistant prin- 
cipal at Euclid (Ohio) Senior High last spring. 
He has been at Euclid High since 1952 and co- 
ordinator of the Honors Program since 1956. 


1951 


Dr. John B. Atwater became director of New 
Haven City Health Dept. with a part-time teach- 
ing post at Yale Medical School on July 1. 


Charles Brennand, cellist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, was one of a trio (piano, cello, flute) 
that performed in the Valley Forge concert series 
in the summer. 

Mary J. Curnutt, Mus.M., received the 
D.M.A. in performance and pedagogy at the 
University of Rochester in the summer. 


Milan F. Doering has been appointed research 
psychologist at the Logansport, Ind., State Hos- 
pital. He has his Ph.D. from the University of 
Pittsburgh and served his pre-doctoral intern- 
ship at Western Psychiatric Institute, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Norman Shaw, ’26, associate editor of the 
Cleveland Press & News, looked up Samuel 
Feinstein during a tour of Israel. Feinstein 
teaches music in a number of Galilee Kibbutzim. 
A visit to Israel as a tourist interested him so 
much that he went back to teach there. He is 
married and met his wife in a kibbutz where he 
studied Hebrew. 


Donald K. Guiton, continuing his career with 
the National Park Service, is currently admin- 
istrative assistant at Bryce Canyon National 
Park, Utah. ‘Fine organization, stimulating 
work, and living in the midst of the finest scen- 


ery available anywhere. Welcome mat is always 
out.”’ 


Malcolm Hood has been made superintendent 
of National Children’s Cardiac Hospital, in Mi- 
ami, Fla. He assumed his duties there as the 
25-year-old children’s heart hospital prepared to 
move into new $2,500,000 facilities in the Metro- 
politan Medical Center. 


Betsy Willcox Hughes and family (husband 
Kenneth, captain with United Airlines, and 
Tommy, 4, and Richard, born May 23) live in 
Reading, Mass., and welcome friends at 3 Or- 
chard Park Drive there. 

Mr. and Mrs. Converse Hunter (Dorothea 
Ranck) announce the birth of Stanley Armstrong 
Hunter III on Aug. 6, in Baltimore, Md. Broth- 
ers are Peirce and Nat. 

Lawrence Kim, M.D., is a fellow in surgical 


RECEIVES HONORARY DEGREE. W. Laird 
Dean, ‘13, chairman of the board, Mer- 
chants National Bank, Topkea, Kansas, was 
honored by Washburn University, Topeka, 
this October by the degree of Doctor of Hu- 
mane Letters. A native of Kansas, Mr. Dean 
was cited as being ‘‘an energetic and produc- 
tive booster for civic and community pro- 
jects throughout his public and professional 
career.” 


research at Presbyterian Medical Center, San 
Francisco. 

The Jack Melick Orchestra opened Sept. 10 at 
the Chaparral Club, Dallas, Texas, for 17 weeks, 
following engagements in Hollywood and Las 
Vegas. 

Mrs. Raymond Parrott (Priscilla Gunther) 
wrote in August that Ray had been promoted 
and transferred to Lagos, Nigeria. 

Mrs. John Slater (Janet Spore) lives in Paw- 
huska, Okla. Her husband is field solicitor or 
“tribal attorney’ for the Osage Indians at the 
U.S. Dept. of the Interior Agency there. They’d 
love to show Oberlin visitors around. (Address: 
417 W. 17th, Pawhuska). 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Slaughter (Jane Hobson, 
*50) presented a joint recital in June at the Dal- 
las Museum of Fine Arts, one of a series of Sun- 
day afternoon chamber music recitals. Bob’s 
instrument is the viola; Jane’s piano. 


George Trautwein is assistant conductor of the 
Dallas Symphony Orchestra. Last year he was 
violinist with the Oklahoma City Symphony. 

Joan McCracken Whitman is a copy editor 
with the New York Times. 


Ward Williamson received a Ph.D. in June 
from the State University of Iowa. 


1952 


Mr. and Mrs. Donald R. Anderson (Dorothy 
Swanson) announce the birth of their third 
child, Anne Margaret, on May 4. The others 
are Elizabeth Story, 6, and Arthur Verner, 4. 


Patricia Charache, M.D., is a research fellow 
in pediatrics at the Harvard Medical School and 
its affiliated hospitals. 

Robert Dreeben received a Ph.D. from Har- 
vard University in June. 


Following research in French and New Zea- 
land Polynesia on a grant from the National 
Academy of Science, Walter H. Hambuechen is 
now staying on in the Cook Islands, managing 
produce research and export for T & P I & Co. 

Mrs. John Hodshire (Mildred Greenleaf), m, 
and her husband are teaching in a Porter County, 
Ind., school. John teaches music and Mildred 
fifth grade. 


Alan Roginsky, M.D., completed his residency 
in internal medicine at Crile VA Hospital and 
University Hospitals, Cleveland, in June and 
moved to Hollywood, Cal., to enter the private 
practice of medicine. 


James A. Vermilya, registered physical ther- 
apist, joined the staff of Elyria Memorial Hos- 
pital in August. 


John L. Williams received the M.B.A. degree 
from Rutgers University in June. 


1953 


Norman A. Bailey is assistant professor of 
political science at Queens College of The City 
University of New York. 


Juanita Pearson, ’57, and Charles H. DeHeart 
were married in Colorado Springs on June 24. 


Bessie Yee-Ping King of Kowloon, Hong 
Kong, and Roger Carl Hahn were married in 
Cleveland on June 9. The bride is a graduate of 
Mt. Marty College, Yankton, S. D., and received 
her Master’s in biochemistry from the University 
of South Dakota. 


Elinor Hohman is serving a two-year tour at 
the American Embassy in Libreville, Gabon, 
Africa. She attended the Foreign Service Train- 
ing Institute in Washington from January to 
May and worked in the State Department’s in- 
ternational organization division until her assign- 
ment to Libreville in July. 


Romulus Z. Linney is teaching a créative-writ- 
ing course this year at North Carolina State Col- 
lege. 

Donald Lord and his wife, the former Kath- 
leen Anderson, 755, and daughter Maurita Beth, 
15 months, have moved to Plattsburgh, New 
York. Don is assistant professor of history at 
Plattsburgh State College. Last summer he 
taught at the University of Western Ontario, 
London, Canada. Their address is 26 South 
Catherine St. 


Robert Mayer has a Lilly Endowment stipend 
for one year to study in the advanced program 
in community organization research in the School 
of Social Welfare, University of California, 
3erkeley. The Mayers have two boys, Peter, 
314, and Kevin, 2, and ‘‘would love to see Ober- 
lin friends.”” The address is 820 Riley Drive, 
Albany, Calif. 


Jean Gurney Rigler and family earlier in the 
year returned from Pago-Pago, American Samoa, 
where her husband had volunteered for work in 
the hospital for three weeks because of the M.D. 
shortage there. He helped to organize and re- 
vamp the radiology section. ‘‘Wonderful vaca- 
tion for three kids and myself,’’ Jean reported. 


A. Douglas Wasson, t, pastor of First Con- 
gregational Church, Rock Springs, Wyo., is 
chairman of the advisory committee for Western 
Wyoming Junior College and moderator-elect of 
the Wyoming Association of the Intermountain 
Convention, United Church of Christ. 


Mrs. William Wharton (Charlotte Ince) re- 
ceived her Ph.D. in clinical psychology in June 
at the University of Florida. Beginning in Sept., 
she is an associate in the University Counseling 
Center. Her husband is director of the mental 
health division of the Alachua County Health 
Dept. 


1954 


George H. Andrews now has his Ph.D. from 
the University of Michigan and is an assistant 
professor of mathematics at Oberlin College. 


Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Arnberg (Susan Green- 
house) announce the birth of Freda Helen on 
July 3. Susan writes, ‘‘Friends are welcome at 
our apartment -— 1223 East 19th St., Brooklyn, 
30s SIN 

Roger Burlingame, m, has succeeded Paul E. 
Gibbons, ’55, as associate minister of West Cen- 
ter Church, Bronxville, N. Y. Paul has entered 
the campus ministry to United Church of Christ 
students at Cornell University. 


Mr. and Mrs. Duane R. Clarridge (Margaret 
Ann Reynard) sailed for India in September. 
Duane is connected with the State Department 
in Madras. Last year they were in Nepal. Mar- 
garet’s mother is Elizabeth Laughlin, ’23 (Mrs. 
John Martin Reynard). 

Betty Jean Jenkins and Matlack Cheesman 
Crane were married on June 23 in Baltimore, Md. 

In June Earl W. Downing, t, accepted a post 
as family counselor and social worker with the 
Methodist Children’s Home in Worthington, 
Ohio. He received a Master’s in social work 
from Wayne State University in June. 
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Clark W. Heath, M.D., has received an ap- 
pointment as assistant in medicine at Harvard 
Medical School and its affiliated hospitals. He 
is associated with Boston City Hospital. 


James M. Hollister M.D., entered the Army 
Medical Corps in August. He expected to spend 
six weeks in training at San Antonio, Texas, 
prior to assignment to his permanent duty sta- 
tion as Capt., U.S. Army Medical Corps. 


Mr. and Mrs. William P. Lynch (Jane Jos- 
selyn) announce the birth of Margaret Anne in 
March. 


Joseph Miranda is organist and choir director 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral and working with the 
music at St. Mark’s Boys School and at the 
Girls School, Salt Lake City. 


Paul Mitacek is an instructor in chemistry 
at Bucknell University. 


James E. Pohlman was admitted to member- 
ship in the law firm of Wright, Harlor, Morris, 
Arnold, and Glander of Columbus, Ohio, last 
summer. He has been with the firm since Dec. 
’57 and is treasurer of the Barrister’s Club of 
Columbus and secretary of the judicial reorgani- 
zation committee of the Ohio State Bar Associa- 
tion. 


Stephen W. Sears has been named editor of 
American Heritage Junior Library books. This 
is a series of factual text-and-picture histories 
for young readers, which appear six times a year. 
He has been managing editor of Junior Library 
since 1961. 


Leonard Solt, t, became minister of the Doy- 
lestown, Ohio, Methodist Church in the sum- 
mer. He is also assistant chairman of the North- 
east Ohio Methodist Conference Board of Chris- 
tian Social Concerns. 


Dr. and Mrs. Donald E. Walker (Gloria 
Boyce Walker, ’56) announce the birth of their 
third daughter, Janet Lynn, on May 27. Donald 


entered private medical practice in Wyoming, 
Ohio, on July 1. 


1955 


Rev. James Bidle, t, was called in the summer 
to the program staff of First Community Church, 
which serves Upper Arlington and Grandview 
in Columbus, Ohio. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Carlton (Nancy Nichol- 
son) announce the birth of Douglas Alan on June 
22, joining brother Jeffrey, 4, and sister Linda 
aro, 5. 


Willard Cobb and his wife spent the summer 
in London. They attended the opening of the 
Oberlin College art collection showing in Ken- 
wood House and saw a number of Oberlin 
friends. They expect to be in London nearly 
another year on a renewed Fulbright grant for 
voice study. 


R. D. Collins, M.D. is the author of Illustrated 
Manual of Neurologic Diagnosis, published by 
J. B. Lippincott Pub. Co., Philadelphia, in June. 


Humbert Fiskio, D.D.S., started a dentistry 
practice in New Haven in the summer in associa- 
tion with another dentist. 


Richard A. Goldthwaite is an instructor in 
history at Kent State University. A former 
Fulbright scholar, he held a Haskell Traveling 
Fellowship from Oberlin during the past year. 


John P. Haithcox has received a ten-month 
extension of his Foreign Aid Training Feilow- 
ship, the Ford Foundation has announced. Since 
last fall he and his wife have been in India where 
he was writing a doctoral thesis for the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley. 


Dick and Jane Upper Hankins moved to Ed- 
inboro, Pa., in June. Jane teaches kindergarten 
in Fairview, Pa., and Dick is assistant professor 
at Edinboro State College. They'd “‘love to see 
any Oberlinians who wander this way.” The 
address is P.O. Box 328, Edinboro. 


Julie Ann Hirsh and Henry Charles Jadow 
were married in New York City in May. Henry 
has a Master’s from the Columbia School of 
Business and is employed with his father in B. 
Jadow, Inc., a jewelers supply firm in New York 
City. 

Paul D. Rheingold, attorney and editor-in- 
chief of the National Association of Claimants’ 
Counsel of America Law Journal, addressed a 
convention of lawyers in Denver in the summer. 
Paul is a specialist in legal medicine and heads 
the NACCA products liability exchange, instant 
source of current information for lawyers on the 
hazards of household or industrial products. 


Henry Romersa, m, is director of the new 
joint cooperative band program set up by Pea- 
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body College and Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. The two institutions “hope to de- 
velop a band program that will be nationally 
recognized for its excellence.” 

Alcee Merry Speyer was awarded a fellowship 
grant of $3,000 for her second year of study at 
the New York School of Social Work, Columbia 
University. The grant is offered by the Hospital 
for Special Surgery, N. Y, 

Rev. Richard R. Thomas Jr., t, was transferred 
at the last session of the New York East An- 
nual Conference to the East Avenue Methodist 
Church, East Norwalk, Conn. 


Anna Jane Holmes of Mason, Mich., and 
Norman Wells Thoms, M.D., were married in 
Mason in June. Norman got his M.D. from 
the University of Michigan medical school. He 
was to report for duty in the armed forces at Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas. 


1956 


David A. Bieber has gone to Canton, N. Y., 
to be assistant professor of physics at St. Law- 
rence University. 

Mrs. David Brandon (Ann Fuller) has been 
made an associate in the American Guild of Or- 
ganists. She is a church organist in Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


Mrs. I. Burns Creighton (Julie Bonnett) is 
in Tampa, Fla., where her husband began prac- 
tice in ophthalmology in Feb. Julie plans to 
teach part time at the University of Southern 
Florida. 


Paul Davis is now an assistant professor at 
the University of New Mexico. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. Murray Evans (Mark Com- 
stock) announce the birth of Mark Dean, on 
May 15. Karen, 19 months plus, is his sister. 


Barbara Harman Garvey’s husband, Al, 
“bought an old rock barge and a Navy surplus 
building and is now in the process of remodelling 
the building into four studio apartments.’’ This 
is in San Francisco, with “‘a lovely view of the 
Bay Bridge.” 

Mrs. John R. Greenaway (Alice Parmelee) has 
reported the birth of her second child, Theodore 
Wilson, on Sept. 27, 1961. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hartman Hessel (Irene Houtz 
Hessel, 59) live near Philadelphia. Hart is a 
compensation and appraisal specialist for G.E. 
Co., and Irene combines part-time secretarial 
work and graduate study in Spanish at the Uni- 
versity of Pennseylvania. 

Robert A. Jensen has joined a law firm in 
Minneapolis — Dorsey, Owen, Marquart, Wind- 
horst, and West. 

Richard D. Johnson was appointed senior sci- 
entist at the Jet Propulsion Laboratory, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology in Pasadena. 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman Jung (Barbro Christen- 
son) are in Bloomington, Ind. Norm is studying 
for a Master’s in library science and Barbro 
continues on her Mus.D. in piano at Indiana 
University. 

Darrel L. Mansell Jr. became an istructor in 
English at Dartmouth College this year. 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Morris (Ruth Ritten- 
house) announce the birth of their first child, 
Peter Roy, on May 20. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Russell Neale Jr. (Nancy 
Kester) announce the birth of their second 
daughter, Erica Deanne, on May 16, joining 
two-year-old Aleda. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Preising (Mary Jo Wolver- 
ton, ’58) are in Palo Alto, Calif. Paul has a 
two-year fellowship at Stanford University. Mary 
Jo takes care of Kurt, 2, and the twins, Boris 
and Vincent (born New Year’s Day 1962) and 
also has a half-time job teaching physical edu- 
cation in the Palo Alto schools. 

After two years on a post-doctoral research 
fellowship at Cambridge University, England, 
Donald P. Shankweiler has accepted the post of 
research associate in the Montreal Neurological 
Institute of McGill University, Montreal, Can. 

Edward Sharples received an M.A. degree in 
June from Ohio State University. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Toth (M. Carolyn 
“Cari”? Gable) announce the birth of Brian Jef- 
frey on July 10. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Trempert (Marilyn 
Stedcke) are in Quito, Ecuador, for a five-year 
tour as teachers. 

Marie Tschappat, t, became the new pastor at 
Lake Ave. Methodist Church, Ashtabula, Ohio, 


in July. She is the first woman in the North- 
east Ohio Annual Conference to receive full 
clergy rights in accord with the decision of the 
1956 General Conference of Methodists. 

Mrs. Sue Wert, instructor in music at Wil- 
mington College, Ohio, presented a solo harp 
concert as one of the patio chamber music pro- 
grams of the summer at Wilmington. 

Keith Williams, Army Reserve PFC, had two 
weeks of annual active duty training in the early 
summer. He is an attorney with the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. 

Shirley Ann Wooden became the third woman 
ever ordained in the ministry by the Presbyter- 
ian Synod of Ohio, at ceremonies in Canton, 
Ohio, in June. She received her B.D. in May 
from McCormick Theological Seminary, Chi- 
cago, and is now assistant minister of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Belvedere, Ill. 


1957, 

Rev. and Mrs. George K. Beach (Barbara 
Kress, ?58) were the subject of a feature story 
in the Sunday magazine section of the Buffalo, 
N. Y., Courier Express. Kim is assistant min- 
ister of the Unitarian-Universalist Church in 
Buffalo. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lobell Bennett, t, announce the 
birth of Dana Lynn on June 18. 


Since February Cynthia Bowles has been work- 
in in a rural Wyoming county as a public health 
nurse and living on a sheep ranch near Laramie. 


Rev. Vincent M. Brown, t, has been appointed 
field representative for the juvenile protection 
program of the American Baptist Convention, 


Western Reserve University granted the 
D.D.S. degree in June to Richard J. Brysacz, 
the M.D. to Charles A. Herron and Dana E. 
Wilson. 


Roger Cole, m, directed the operetta, The Stu- 
dent Prince, which was featured as the main 
event for the opening of the new Fine Arts Cen- 
ter, Lynchburg, Va., in September. Cole is 
assistant professor of music and director of the 
Glee Club at Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. 


Emory Fanning was one of four organists to 
appear in a summer recital series on the Kotz- 
schmar Memorial Organ in City Hall in Port- 
land, Maine. Fanning, organist at the Church 
of the Advent in Boston, is doing doctoral work 
at Boston University. 


From Daniel Finke in June: “I was recalled 
to active duty with the 49th Armored Division 
during the Berlin crisis and am stationed at 
Fort Polk, La. On June 3, Roberta Fink, ’55, 
and I were married in New York City. Fol- 
lowing my release from active duty in August 
we hope to vacation in Europe. I will continue 
to work as a forester for the U.S. Forest Ser- 
vice and am awaiting word of my transfer to 
the West.”’ 

Theodore Garfield Ford Jr. received his M.D. 
from the University of Rochester in June and is 
a rotating intern in Genesee Hospital there. 

Richard M. Goldstone, M.D., is an intern at 
the Robert Packer Hospital-Guthrie Clinic, Erie, 
Pay 


Helen J. Harrar received a Ph.D. from Rut- 
gers Univeristy in June. 

Charles Herron, M.D., is interning at the 
Kaiser Foundation Hospital in San Francisco. 
He welcomes visitors at 70 Terra Vista, Apt. 10, 
San Francisco 15. 

John MacDuffie, t, began a new pastorate last 
May at the Casco-Raymond United Parish in 
Maine’s Sebago Lake region, 

After two years as reporter and assistant edi- 
tor of the Ashland (Ohio) Times-Gazette, Mel- 
vin McKeachie was moved up this spring to city 
editor. 

Thomas H. May received a Ph.D. in experi- 
mental nuclear physics from the University of 
Wisconsin in June. 

David Sharer and Charles Taggart received 
M.D.’s in June from Ohio State University. 

Wanda Springer received an M.A. in biology 
from Bryn Mawr in June. 

Lt. James S. Swearingen’s spring and summer 
included training at various air force bases, lead- 
ing to Homestead AFB, Fla. He is with a 
“brand new squadron, new aircraft.” 

Laurence N. Tobis received the LL.B. from 
the University of Florida College of Law in 
June. He is a member of Phi Alpha Delta Law 
fraternity. Tobis received the Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs Award. 
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Patricia Liang and William H. L. Tsai were 
married on June 30 in the Chinese Community 
Church in Berkeley, Calif. Pat has been teach- 
ing at Grant School in San Francisco. Bill is 
completing his engineering course at California 
Polytechnical at San Luis Obispo. They are liv- 
ing in Morro Bay. 

Eric T. Weber, M.D., is a resident in surgery 
at Boston City Hospital. 


1958 


Catherine Caldwell is working as secretary to 
the head of the College Department at Harcourt, 
Brace & World. She attended evening classes 
at NYU from which she expected to receive 
her M.A. in English literature at the end of the 
summer. 

In June Western Reserve University granted 
the M.D. to Henry E. Edwards, Arnold J. Gold- 
stein, and Dorothy J. Waddell. 


Nina J. Filardi received an M.S. in the field 
of social work from Simmons College in June. 


William R. Fritsch Jr. left for Caracas, Vene- 
zuela in July, as program analyist in the Agency 
for International Development. He received his 
M.A. ‘‘with distinction” in Latin American Area 
studies from Johns Hopkins in June. 


Arthur B. Hunkins, a student at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, was a winner in the tenth 
annual Student Composers Awards competition 
sponsored by Broadcast Music, Inc. 


Susan St. John and Robert Brian Kreis were 
married in Sharon, Conn., on July 7. Bob, teach- 
ing music at the Fieldston School in New York, 
also directed and conducted Martyn Green’s pro- 
duction of Pinafore and The Best of Gilbert & 
Sullivan at last summer’s Boston Arts Festival, 
as well as the Oberlin G & S Players at Fal- 
mouth. 


Martin Paul Kunstmann received a Ph.D. in 
organic chemistry in June from Rochester Uni- 
versity. He is doing organic chemistry research 
in the biology laboratory of Lederle Co., a sub- 
division of American Cyanamid Co. 


Norman Lindenheim Jr. was graduated from 
Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia in June 
and is interning at Albert Einstein Medical Cen- 
ter there. 


_ Roy Lindsay is flying SC-54 Rescuemaster 
aircraft for Air Rescue Service. 


David McGuire, accepted a call to the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church in Yonkers. N. Y. 
He was ordained in ceremonies at the Rye Pres- 
byterian Church in June. 


Jonathan Mallamud is one of ten men, trained 
in management and law, selected by the M.I.T. 
School of Industrial Management to form the 
third group of “‘M.I.T. Fellows in Africa.” He 
began his 22-month assignment in September as 
assistant in the office of the Attorney General of 
Uganda, following the conference of the pro- 
gram in Evian, France. 


_ Carl C. Peterson received his M.D. from 
Northwestern University Medical School in June. 


; Kathe Van Vechten Picken is doing research 
in virology at Stanford Research Institute. Jim 
is working for a Ph.D. in electrical engineering 
at Stanford. They have “a big cabin on a hill- 
side and have plenty of room for Oberlin visit- 
ors,” Kathe says. The address is 1195 Los 
Trancos Woods Rd., Menlo Park. 


In June Harvard University conferred an 
LL.B. on Vincent E. Platt. 


John R. Porter Jr. is at McCormick Seminary, 
Chicago, studying for a B.D. degree, after two 
years of study at Patna University in Patna, 
India. 

David L. Powell received a Ph.D. degree in 
physical chemistry from the University of Wis- 
consin in June. 

J. Susan Graham and Frederick Allan Prezioso 
were married on June 3 in Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. 
Prezioso is attending the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary in Philadelphia, 

Stanley Richards received an M.A. in public 
administration at the Littauer School, Harvard, 
and is working as a management intern with 
the Department of Agriculture. He lives at 
home with “ample room for friends stopping in 
Washington, D. C.,” The address is 3818 N. 
26th St., Arlington, Va. 

Patricia Ann Leuck and David Wells Robin- 
son were married in June in Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Patricia is an alumna of Mary Manse College 
and was working as a medical technologist in 
Ann Arbor. David is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Medical School. 
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MAY WE ADDRESS YOU? 


We can’t, you know, unless you send us your new address 


when you move! 


Tracking you down and re-mailing you the “Alumni Magazine” 
is expensive and sometimes impossible. 


So PLEASE send any change of address at once to the: 


Alumni Association 
Wilder Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Thank you very much. — Ed. 


Rev. and Mrs. Robert Seaman (Nina March- 
and) moved last spring to Chester, Pa., where 
Bob is minister of Second Presbyterian Church. 
Their first child, John Robert, was born on 
Feb. 3. 

Karl F. Stephens was graduated cum laude 
from Tufts Medical School in June. He made 
Alpha Omega Alpha, national medical honorary 
society in his junior year. He managed also to 
make the semi-finals in the North American 
Amateur League of fencing championships. 


Zebulon Taintor received the M.D. from Cor- 
nell University Medical College, affiliated with 
New York Hospital, New York City, in June. 
During Cornell’s senior elective period, Zeb 
spent two months in Nigeria, Africa, on a medi- 
cal research project. He is interning at Belle- 
vue Hospital. 


Edward Weldon is an instructor in the his- 
tory department at Converse College, Spartan- 
Dirgsase 


Marilyn Strahl Wightman’s husband was grad- 
uated from Union Theological Seminary in May 
and is now assistant minister in the Rock Spring 
Congregational Church, Arlington, Va. Ober- 
lin friends are welcome at 5210 27th St. No., 
Arlington. 


Karen Bauer Crawford of Columbus, Ohio, 
and Jack Owen Williams, M.D., were married 
in June. Jack received his M.D. from Ohio 
State University medical school in June and 
in July began his internship at University Hos- 
pital there. 


Dr. and Mrs. Michael A. Zwerdling (Rita 
Rubenstein) announce the birth of Linda Anne 
on Oct. 19, 1961, just a year after Gail. Mike 
is interning in pediatrics at Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, Boston. 


ee 


Eva “Bunny” Abbott received the M.R.E. in 
May from Union Theological Seminary and in 
August began a new job as director of Christian 
education at the Belmont Methodist Church, 
Belmont, Mass. 


Mr. and Mrs. Peter Asch (Rita Zindler) an- 
nounce the birth of their second son, David, born 
on May 24. 


Gershom Barber is a sales representative for 
Weyerhaeuser Co. He and his wife, Marilyn 
Knight, and their year-old son, Gershom Jr., live 
in Bay Village, Ohio, and welcome Oberlin 
friends at 309 Bayview Rd. 


Elton Burky was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Law School in June. He 
took the Ohio bar examinations in August and 
in September went to the University of Oregon 
with an assistantship in business law to work 
toward an M.A. in that field. 


Eleanor Carlson has a Fulbright Scholarship 
for study of music in Germany. She received 
her Master’s in music from Indiana University. 


Louellyn Cohan received an M.A. in January 
and is a teaching assistant studying toward a 
doctorate in political sicence at UCLA. She 
would like to hear from Oberlinians in the vi- 
cinity. Her address is 1549 Armacost, Apt. 4. 

“Jeff” deLange finished the retail training pro- 
gram in August ’61 and was appointed assistant 
merchandising manager and buyer of the lower 
store at Lane Bryant’s in Pittsburgh. 


In June Harvard University conferred the 


LL.B. on John B. Enders and John F. Gray- 
beal and the M.A. on John H. Kroll. 


In June Western Reserve University awarded 
the M.A. in mathematics to Diana M. Faulkner, 
LL.B. to LeRoy L. Lamborn, and M.S. in L.S. 
to Mrs. Susan Woodruff Price. 


Judith Anne Niewold and Wilbur Lee Gay 
were married on June 16 in Homewood, III. 


Sally McConnell Ginet wrote in July: ‘Our 
first child, Alan Michael, was born March 2. 
Shortly thereafter Carl accepted an assistant 
professorship in the department of philosophy 
at the University of Michigan. I expect to re- 
ceive my M.S. in Mathematics from Ohio State 
University in August and hope to go on for a 
Ph.D. at Michigan. We would like to see any 
friends who will be there.’’ Their address is 718 
Madison PI., Ann Arbor. 


Elizabeth Shafto Bridgman and Pierre Hu- 
gues Hansot were married in early August. He 
is a graduate of Pennsylvania Military College 
and the American Institute of Foreign Trade. 


Irene L. Roberts and Robert Ho were married 
in New York City on Aug. 18. 


Walton R. Johnson Jr. received the M.A. in 
sociology in June from the University of Penn- 
sylvania where he was also program assistant for 
foreign students. He is now at the School of 
Oriental and African Studies at the University of 
London. 


Donald Wahl Katzner received his M.A. in 
July from the University of Minnesota. 


Dorothy Ruth Langer and Aaron M. Kress, at- 
torney, were married on May 31 in Pittsburgh. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ben Lindfors (Judy Wells) of 
Kenya, Africa, announce the birth of Brenda 
Kim on May 30. 

Steven Lowenstein was a group leader during 
the summer on a trip to the Cameroon, con- 
ducted by the Experiment in International Liv- 
ing. A law student at Yale, Steve acted as ad- 
viser to a group that spent about a month in 
planned travel and three or four weeks living in 
private homes in the Cameroon. 


Mrs. Deb Menasveta (Charlotte Holt) writes 
from Bangkok, Thailand, ‘‘We would love to 
see any Oberlinians who are in Bangkok.” 
Charlotte teaches English part time at American 
University Alumnae Center and has some pri- 
vate pupils. Her husband is working for the 
Thai government in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Their address is 134/3 Phyatai Road, 
Bangkok. 


Keith Metzger, t, has been assigned as pastor 
to the New Washington and Brokensword Meth- 
odist Churches, Ohio. 


Robert G. Mowry is an instructor in Spanish 
at Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. He 
received an M.A. from Middlebury College in 
August. 


Judith A. Paradise received an M.A. in Eng- 
lish literature from Boston University in August. 
She is teaching English to 10th and 11th grades 
in Medford, Mass. 


Mrs. Mary Duncan Ross has been named to 
head the music department of Emmanuel Col- 
lege and assumed her duties in September. She 
received her M.M. from Yale this year. 

Philip and Viola Shaver are living in Shaker 
Hts., Ohio. He is practicing law in Cleveland 
with Allan Hull, 735. Phil got his Yale LL.B. 
in June. 
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Harry R. Stang received the LL.B. from Stan- 
ford University in June. 

Harold D. Thieszen, t, was installed as pastor 
of Buhler Mennonite Church, Buhler, Kans., on 
June 17. 

Mr. and Mrs. Owen R. Thomas (Margaret 
Johnson Thomas, ’60) are in Alexandria, Va. 
Owen is working for the Atlantic Research Corp. 
and continuing part-time study for M.A. at the 
School of Advanced International Studies. Meg 
teaches music in the Fairfax County schools. 

W. Hugh Tucker received a B.D. from Col- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School in May. In 
June he was ordained in the Lake Ave. Baptist 
Church in Rochester. 

Sylvia Irene Walsh and Raymond V. Utter- 
bach were married in Statesville, N. C., on 
Aug. 25. 

Holly Stern and Charles R. Varela were mar- 
ried on July 31 in Orinda, Calif. They live in 
Plainfield, N. J., where Holly is an art teacher 
in high school and Charles is an instructor in 
psychology and sociology at Union Junior Col- 
lege. 


1960 


Kim Beamon became organist-choir director at 
Trinity Memorial Church, Warren, Pa., in Sep- 
tember. He succeeds Dick Sidey, ’52, who is 
studying at Union Theological Seminary. 

Dorothy Marie Fauser of Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, a graduate of Baldwin-Wallace College 
and Richard L. Bennett were married in June. 

Princeton University conferred the M.F.A. 
in Music on Donald Adam James Bohlen and 
the M.A. in Romance languages and literature 
on Ronald Lee Chastain at its commencement 
last summer. 


Carol Clark is a piano teacher at St. Cather- 
ine’s School in Richmond, Va. 


Graham Cosmas received an M.S. at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in Jan. and is now working 
for his doctorate there. He did research during 
the summer at the University of Michigan. 


Mrs. Curtis E. Davis (Rosemary Anderson) 
is teaching in Cleveland. Her husband has his 
M.D. and is an intern at St. Vincent‘s Charity 
Hospital there. 


Paula Anne Patterson and Charles A. Deafen- 
baugh were married in August. He is a grad- 
uate of Muskingum College and working on his 
M.A. at Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 


Anne M. Franciose and Paul Dorsam are mar- 
ried. 


Elizabeth Forrer received the M.S. for social 
work at Western Reserve University in June 
and is now on the YWCA staff, Oakland, Calif. 

Renee Loeffler, 61, and Ronald N. Giere 
were married on June 9 at Cornell University. 
Ronald has a National Science Foundation co- 
operative graduate fellowship for 1962-63. Both 
are doing graduate work at Cornell. 


After working with the slide and photograph 
collection at the Worcester Art Museum, Susan 
Day Griswold attended the McGill University 
Library School, in Montreal, living with a 
French taxicab driver and his English wife. 
She is now in the Harvard Graduate School of 
Design, living with Betsy Pool. They welcome 
company after 5 p. m. at 52 Irving St., Cam- 
bridge 38. 

Barbara Bryce and C. Edward Gulbran Jr. 
were married on June 23. They live in Seattle 
where Edward is an aeronautical engineer for 
Boeing Aircraft Co. 


Natalie Scull and Paul M. Haberland were 
married on June 9. They went to Vienna in Sep- 
tember. Paul has a Fulbright to work on his 
doctoral dissertation in German literature, so 
they expect to be in Vienna a year. Natalie 
received her M.A. from Johns Hopkins in June 
1961. 

Jane Matchett Herrington is teaching grade 
three in the Shreveport, Ohio, elementary 
school. 

Suzanne Langworthy is in Okinawa with the 
U.S. Army, as a civilian teacher for Army de- 
pendents. 

Edward O. Laumann received an M.A. from 
Harvard University in June. 

Jan Moerel worked in the summer at the Na- 
tional Museum of Canada in Ottawa as curatorial 
assistant in the ethnological division. He is 
now a student at the University of Toronto. 

Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm Parada (Alice Patter- 
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OBERLIN COLLEGE 
Choir Recordings 
for Christmas giving 


Long play 33 1/3, RPM, 12 inch 
recordings of the justly famous Ober- 
lin College Choir, directed by Robert 
Fountain, are available. Records on 
sale, postpaid, are: 

Vol. 7 Festival of Christmas Mu- 

SiC ee a SAS 
Vol. 8 Mid-West Tour, 1958, 
featuring Bach Cantata, No. 
150, Lordita Thee t= = $4.25 


Vol. 9 Town Hall Concert, 
1959, featuring Bach Motet, 
“Jesus Priceless Treasure” 


tS Ba Sa RAO $4.25 
Vol. 10 Featuring Bach Cantata, 
INOA SO ee es a eet $42) 


Vol. 11 Featuring Bach Cantata 
No. 10 and Stravinsky’s Les 
Noces (2 records) ___ $6.00 


Vol. 12 Featuring Bach Cantata 
INOS) eer ae es $4.25 


Each record contains selections in 
addition to the ones “featured.” 


MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO: 
Oberlin College Choir 
Warner Hall 
Oberlin, Ohio 


son, 59) announce the birth of their first child, 
Jennifer Lynn, on July 28. Mal is in his third 
year of medical school at the University of 
Cincinnati. 

Harry B. Parrott Jr. is in Glasgow, Scotland, 
for a year of field work, under the supervision of 
the Yale Divinity School where he has studied 
for the past two years. 

Ruth Opler and Lewis Perry were married on 
June 5 and are living in Ithaca, N. Y., where 
Ruth is a student at Cornell University. Lewis 
has a graduate research assistantship in the 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations at 
Cornell. They want their Oberlin friends to 
know their address — 206 North Quarry St., 
Ithaca. 

David L. Pugh this year became a member of 
the mathematics department of the State Uni- 
versity College at Cortland, N. Y. 

Ross Reimueller received a Mus.M. from the 
New England Conservatory and has returned 
there as a faculty member. He is the repertoire 
coach and opera theater assistant. 

Carolyn Groynom and David Rosin were mar- 
ried on June 17 in Cleveland. David attends 
Western Reserve Medical School. 

Cidney Martin and Raymond Roth were mar- 
ried on June 23. Polly Shaw was maid-of-houor 
and Carolyn Wyckoff was the bridesmaid. Ron 
Aaronson, 751 was an usher. Kim Beamon was 
organist. Among the guests were Jeanne Aaron- 
son, ’51; Art, ’57, and Marlyn Owens Montzka; 
Ron Kershner; and Dave, ’59, and Judie Stanier 
Lewis. Cidney continues teaching music in the 
elementary schools in Flint, Mich. 

Margaret Sandahl and Richard A. Schnell of 
Detroit were married on Aug. 4. They live at 
8151 Schaefer Rd., Apt. 10, where they welcome 
Oberlin friends. Dick sells automotive parts 
and Margaret is teaching elementary vocal music 
in Henry Ford and Miller Schools in Dearborn. 


Pat Segur has a graduate assistantship in the 
department of German at the University of Wis- 
consin, working toward her M. A. 

After two years as a graduate student at In- 
diana University, Arvi Sinka is teaching piano, 
organ, and theory for one semester at Huron 
College, Huron, S. D. He plans to return to 
Indiana University in Feb. to continue study for 
the D.Mus.A. 


Sarah ‘‘Sally’’ Stump received an M.A. in 
personnel and guidance from Indiana University 
in June. 

Gloria Szutu is doing graduate work in zoology 
at the University of Massachusetts. 


1961 


Eric Arnold Jr., graduate student at Columbia 
University, worked during the summer at Radio 
City Music Hall as a supervisor for the candy- 
souvenir concession. 

Richard D. Brown and Irene Quenzler were 
married in Seattle, Wash., on June 10. They 
were both Woodrow Wilson Fellows at Har- 
vard last year and are continuing their work to- 
ward doctorates. Irene is working in Early 
Modern French. Dick’s field is American Co- 
lonial History. 


Kenneth L. Burky was married on September 
1 to Janice Louise Boyer of Altoona, Pa. Ken 
received his M.A. at Indiana University in Aug- 
ust, graduating with distinction. Ken and Louise 
are studying for Ph.D. and M.A. respectively 
at Indiana. They would like friends to stop in 
at University Apts. No. W-228, Bloomington. 


Marjorie McKinstry and Alex F. Burr were 
married in June. Marjorie had received the 
M.A.T. at Johns Hopkins in June and is teach- 
ing 10th and 11th grade English at Forest Park 
High School, Baltimore. 


Annie Cole spent the summer working in the 
Mission District of San Francisco, teaching va- 
cation church school, doing neighborhood call- 
ing, and living with 30-40 college students (Epis- 
copal, Methodist, Presbyterian). 


Charles E. Dial was commissioned a second 
lieutenant in the U.S. Air Force in the summer 
and was reassigned to Kingsley Field, Ore., from 
Lackland AFB, Texas. 


James Donovan teaches in the junior high 
school at Mt. Morris, Mich. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Dudash (Joyce 
Smith) are in Oberlin again. Bob completed 
course work for the M.A. in English at North- 
western University and decided to enroll in the 
Oberlin M.A.T. program. Joyce got her M.A.T. 
in August and is teaching English in the Oberlin 
senior high school. 


Judy Trent, ’62, and William W. Ellis were 
married in June at the home of her parents in 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


At its June 14th commencement, Harvard 
University conferred the M.A. on William A. 
Faissler and the M.Ed. on Nancy Crowe. 


William J. Farmen received an M.A. in edu- 
cation from Western Reserve University in June. 


Janet Lynne Bell and Keith F. Fowler, San 
Francisco State College, were married in June 
in Warren, Ohio. They spent the summer at 
Williams Bay, Wis., where Mr. Fowler directs 
the Belfry Players, a summer stock theater. 
Now they are in New Haven. He is at Yale 
on a Woodrow Wilson fellowship, working to- 
ward a doctorate. 


Edward Friedman has a Public Health Service 
fellowship at Yale and is working toward the 
Ph.D. In the summer he was a research assist- 
ant in medical and hospital administration at the 
school of public health, University of Pittsburgh. 

Barbara Heidelauf and John E. George were 
married on June 23 in New York City. Both 
have M.A.’s in education from Rutgers and 
both are teaching at the Governor Livingston 
Regional High School in Berkeley Heights, N. J. 

Claudia Elizabeth Burton and Robert W. Gill 
were married in Fairchild Chapel, Oberlin, on 
June 23. They are at the University of Michi- 
gan, Claudia as a research assistant and Bob 
working toward a Ph.D. in zoology. 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald E. Groves (Barbara 
Burnett) announce the birth of Jeffrey James, 
on July 31. 

Rosalie Harrill received an M.S. in L.S. from 
McGill College, Montreal, Can., in the summer 
and is working at the library of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Schauffler 


Mr. and Mrs. William Prichard (Doris Nuss- 
kern) were at Lakeside, Ohio, in the summer, 
operating the Curtis Guest House and a catering 
service. Bill managed the food service at Wes- 
ley Lodge, The Fountain Inn, and the Wesley 
Lodge Canteen, 
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LOSSES IN THE OBERLIN FAMILY 


ELLA C. PARMENTER, 715 


1896 

BARNES — Howard Clark Barnes, 89, retired 
Congregational minister, died in Rochester, New 
York, on July 9, 1962. He was born in Tall- 
madge, Ohio, on January 26, 1873. After his 
graduation from Oberlin in 1896, he studied at 
Chicago Theological Seminary, receiving a B.D. 
degree in 1899. Some years later he studied 
at Kent State University and received a B.Ed. 
in 1925. 

In April 1901 he and Jessie May Willson were 
married. She died in 1929, 

The Rev. Mr. Barnes held pastorates in Chi- 
cago, Oklahoma, Portage County and the city 
of Barberton, Ohio. He served as a city mis- 
sionary in Chicago for two years. In 1921 he 
turned to teaching and between 1921 and 1935 
he was principal and superintendent of high 
schools in Edinburg and Tallmadge, Ohio. He 
farmed for a few years, too. 

At the time of his death the Akron Beacon- 
Journal said, in part, ““The grand old man often 
called ‘Mr. Tallmadge’ is dead. Minister, teach- 
er, farmer . .. Rev. Mr. Barnes was a legend 
in his hometown. His life and Tallmadge his- 
tory were intertwined. Of all the accomplish- 
ments of his full life, the one he probably would 
single out as giving him the most pleasure was 
being named minister emeritus of Tallmadge 
Congregational Church in 1945.” He had never 
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been its minister, but had supplied the pulpit 
often during vacations of the regular ministers 
and had served it long and devotedly in many 
ways as a member. 

Howard Barnes is survived by his sons, How- 
ard Jr. in Mentor, Ohio, and Sidney in Roch- 
ester, New York, and five grandchildren. 


GRUPE Frederick William Grupe, t, 94, died 
in Whallonsburg, New York on June 21, 1962. 
He received his A.B. from Union College, Sche- 
nectady, New York, in 1893 and received the 
B.D. from Oberlin three years later. 

He was born in Schenectady on April 12, 
1868. His wife died in 1956. 

Mr. Grupe was a home missionary in Wyom- 
ing, Nebraska, and Michigan, and served a 
number of churches in New York State as pas- 
tor. He had retired in 1925. 

Rev. Mr. Grupe is survived by a son Law- 
rence, a daughter, Mrs. Harry Duink, three 
grandchildren, five great-grandchildren, and a 
His brother Charles Grupe, t, ’90, pre- 
ceded him in death. 


1898 

GRISWOLD - Mrs. James H. Griswold 
(Hope Erwin) died in her apartment in Shaker 
Heights on September 29, 1962. She would 
have been 85 years old on December 5 of this 


niece, 


year. 

Mrs. Griswold was born of Quaker stock in 
Bourbon, Indiana, on December 5, 1877. Al- 
though she got her Ph.B. from DePauw Uni- 
versity in 1901, she attended the Oberlin 
Academy, 1896-1898 and Oberlin College, 1898- 
1900. It was on the Oberlin campus that Hope 
Erwin and James H. Griswold, ’98, met. They 
were married on September 30, 1902. 

Mrs. Griswold was active in church, the YW- 
CA, the Cleveland Council on World Affairs, 
and the Citizens League. She was president of 
the YWCA in the mid-1930’s. She was chair- 
man of the women’s committee of the Foreign 
Affairs Council which was the forerunner of 
the Council on World Affairs. She served on 
the board of the Citizens League. During a 
period when they lived in East Cleveland she 
was a member of that city’s library board. 

Asked for advice for young women some years 
ago Mrs. Griswold urged them to find vital in- 
terests outside the home but to give their public 
service between the years when their children 
were little and before their grandchildren had 
come. 

Mrs. Griswold is survived by her two sons — 
Erwin N., ’25, dean of the Harvard Law School, 
and James W., °31, treasurer of Phillips Exeter 
Academy in Exeter, N. H.; two daughters — 
Mrs. Dan W. Holmes (Jane Griswold, ’33) of 
Shaker Heights, Ohio, and Mrs. George H. Curf- 
man Jr. of Denver; 14 grandchildren and two 
great-grandchildren. Among the grandchil- 
dren are William Griswold, 59, of Boston and 
Mrs. D. Murrow (Hope Griswold, ’54) of New 
York City, Susan D. Griswold, ’60. of Exeter, 
N. H., and Jane Eleanor Griswold, a junior at 
Oberlin College. 


1899 


HOSLER — Mrs. Clement Hosler (Bertha 
Blair Stultz), 86, died on July 24, 1962. She 
was born in Bellevue, Ohio, on July 7, 1876. 
In 1901, on October 23, she and Clement Hos- 
ler were married. He died in 1944. 

Mrs. Hosler is survived by her daughter, Mrs. 
F. E. Munger of Columbus, Ohio. 


1900 


MILLS — (Bernie) Bradford Mills, 89, died on 
June 10, 1962, in a hospital in Glendale, Cali- 
fornia. He was a theatrical agent for fifty years 
before he retired in 1959, 

Bradford Mills was born on April 5, 1873, in 
Pittsfield, Ohio. His first wife, Lucy Upp 
Mills, ’94, died in 1935. On November 9, 1937, 
he married the former Mabel Day. 

Following his Oberlin Mus.B., Mr. Mills 
founded and directed The Toledo Conservatory 
of Music and the Toledo Music League. He 
brought to Toledo a number of distinguished 
artists, including Caruso, Sara Bernhardt, and 
Jan Kugelik, and contributed largely to the de- 


velopment of the musical arts in Toledo. 

In the years 1924-29 he was engaged in the 
promotion of concert attractions and grand opera 
tours, principally the San Carlo Opera Company. 
In 1933-42 he conducted a booking office in 
New York City. He then opened an office in 
Los Angeles to present general publicity and 
promotion of musical and theatrical enterprises. 

In 1955 he attended the 55th reunion of his 
class, continuing to New York and back to Cali- 
fornia, a total drive of 7,626 miles, at the age of 
82. 

Mr. Mills is survived by his wife, Mabel Day 
Mills, Glendale, California. 


1902 

SHANK Everett William) Shank, M.D., 
83, died at Good Samaritan Hospital in Dayton, 
Ohio, on July 5, 1962. He was born in Mont- 
gomery County, Ohio, on September 20, 1878. 
His first wife died in 1932. In January 1941 he 
married the former Edith Gerst. 

Dr. Shank, a _ gastroenterologist, practiced 
medicine in Dayton for 41 years, retiring in 1959. 
SJefore getting his M.D. from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1913, he was an analytical chemist 
with the National Cash Register Co. and the 
New York Central Railroad. He served as cap- 
tain in the U.S. Army Medical Corps, 1918-19. 
In 1937 he was certified by the American Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons and the Ameri- 
can Medical Association as diplomate of the 
American Board of Internal Medicine. 

Dr. Shank was a member of the Montgomery 
County Medical Society, the Ohio and American 
Medical Associations, the American Gastroen- 
terological Society, Grace Methodist Church in 
Dayton, the YMCA and chairman of its physical 
education committee, the Dayton Ccuncil of 
Social Agencies, and was a charter member of 
the Discussion Club. 

He is survived by his wife; a son, Richard 
E. of Long Beach, California, and a grandchild. 


1903 


HOLLOWAY — Mrs. Arthur George Hollo- 
way (Mary Belle Shreffler), 82, died in the 
McGruder Hospital at Port Clinton, Ohio, on 
August 15, 1962, after a month’s illness. 

She was born in Akron, Ohio, on August 31, 
1879. In October 1905 she and Arthur George 
Holloway were married. He died in 1956. 

Mrs. Holloway was virtually a life resident of 
Akron, spending many summers at Lakeside, 
Ohio. She was a member of Akron’s First 
Methodist Church for 70 years; a charter mem- 
ber and treasurer of the Akron College Club; a 
founder of the East Akron Community House; 
a past president of the New Century Club; and 
a life member of the Women’s Social Christian 
Service group of the Methodist Church. 

Mrs. Holloway is survived by a brother, James 
H. Shreffler of Akron. 


1904 


JACKSON — Mrs. Jay Pliny Jackson (Cassie 
May Kelner), 80, died on July 13, 1962, at her 
home in LaGrange, Ohio, after a long illness. 
She was born in LaGrange on October 30, 1881. 

Mrs. Jackson taught Latin at the High School 
in Crete, Nebraska, 1904-06 and was principal 
there, 1906-09. She then went to teach at Lake- 
wood High School, Lakewood, Ohio, where she 
continued until 1940 and was head of the Latin 
department. 

In September 1940 she married Jay Pliny 
Jackson. He died in 1958. 

Mrs. Jackson published Curricula Books on 
lst and 2nd year Latin. She was secretary of 
the Lakewood Teachers Federation and chair- 
man of the Federation’s Salary committee. At 
one time she received a medal from President 
Coolidge as “outstanding teacher in Ohio.” 

Mrs. Jackson is survived by her sister, Mrs. 
Mattie Prosser of Eustis, Florida; brothers Row- 
an B. of LaGrange and Earl W. Kelner of Los 
Angeles; a step-daughter, Mrs. Nellie Copeland 
of Elyria; two stepsons, Kenneth Jackson of 
LaGrange and Jay Jackon of Florida. 


1909 


INK — Carrie Elizabeth Ink, 76, died on Au- 
gust 9, 1962, in her home in San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, after a year’s illness. She was born in 
Leetonia, Ohio, on May 26, 1886, but lived for 
some years in Canton, Ohio, where her father 
was a druggist. After his death the family 
moved to San Diego, where she has lived ever 
since. She was a life member of the YWCA 
and on its board of directors. 
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EMRICK -— Mildred Kemp Emrick, 75, retired 
social worker, died on August 10, 1962. She 
was born in Ottawa, Ohio, on October 13, 1886. 
Her first position was that of YWCA industrial 
secretary. She was with the Dayton, Ohio, 
Family Welfare Society, 1913-15, became Ju- 
venile Court probation officer later, and, be- 
ginning in 1935, supervisor, Mothers Aid De- 
partment, Court of Domestic Relations, Dayton. 

Miss Emerick retired in 1941 because of ill 
health, after 26 years of social work. She did 
graduate study in social work at the Universi- 
ties of Wittenberg and Cincinnati and at Smith 
College. 

In her community, Miss Emerick was chair- 
man of the Council of Social Agencies and pro- 
gram chairman of the First Baptist Church, on 
its executive committee and its pastoral supply 
committee. 

In her retirement years she was handicapped 
by the loss of one eye but found Talking Books 
“a great joy.” 

She is survived by her sister, Mrs. Mary Em- 
rick White, ’09, k, of Dayton, a niece and 
three nephews. 


STOCKBRIDGE — Arthur Otis Stockbridge, 
78, died of a coronary occlusion on February 14, 
1962, in Pattersonville, New York. He was a re- 
tired clergyman in the Presbyterian Church. 

Mr. Stockbridge was born in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, on November 4, 1883. Following his grad- 
uation from Oberlin College he attended Union 
Theological Seminary in New York City, receiv- 
ing a B.D. degree. He married the former Ana- 
Del Gover, a nurse, on June 16, 1914. 

The Rev. Mr. Stockbridge served pastorates 
in New York, Maryland, and Rhode Island. He 
was moderator of the Presbytery of Providence, 
1929-30, 1933-34, and of the Synod of New Eng- 
land, 1934-35. During World War I he was a 
member of the Army Air Force Aircraft Warn- 
ing Service. 

Although he retired in 1950 he continued to 
act as supply pastor for area churches. Early 
in his career he directed the rural church survey 
of the Interchurch World Movement. 

Mr. Stockbridge is survived by his wife and a 
son, Otis, of Pattersonville, New York, and 
several nieces, nephews, and cousins. 


1915 
FAY — Harry David Fay, 70, died in Lake- 
wood, Ohio, on January 3, 1962. He was born 
in Cleveland, Ohio, on July 29, 1891. For a 
year, 1915-16, he was instructor in piano at 
Des Moines College Conservatory. Then he 
returned to Lakewood and remained there, teach- 
ing piano and theory of music in his own studio. 
In 1957 the Art Publication Society awarded 
him its ““Advanced Teacher’s Authorization” in 
music theory and applied music. 

Mr. Fay is survived by his sister, Mrs. Olive 
Aleshire of Cleveland. 


FRAZIER — Jesse Frazier, 68, died in Cuba, 
New York, on August 28, 1961, of recurrent 
coronary thrombosis. He was born in Canan- 
daigua, New York, on November 20, 1892. On 
June 25, 1918, he married the former Ethel 
Kent, who died in 1960. 

Mr. Frazier was a research chemist with Corn 
Products Company, but had retired and was liv- 
ing in Black Creek, New York. He had served 
in the U.S. Army in World War I in the 
chemical warfare division. He was a member 
of the Baptist Church in Cuba. 

Mr. Frazier is survived by a son, Kent Shel- 
dron Frazier, ’41, of Reisterstown, Maryland; 
a brother, William Fiske Frazier, ’10; two 
nephews, Donald Hart Frazier, 733, and Wil- 
fred Sheldron Frazier, ’42; and a niece, Eliza- 
beth Jane Frazier, ’47 (Mrs. R. Karplus). 


1916 

FORBUSH — Dascomb Edmund Forbush, 68, 
died at his home in Canaan, New Hampshire, 
on August 18, 1962. Death resulted from a 
heart ailment. He was pastor emeritus of the 
First Congregational Church, Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin. 

The Rev. Mr. Forbush was born in River- 
side, Rhode Island, on June 20, 1894. Follow- 
ing his Oberlin graduation he attended Union 
Theological Seminary and was graduated in 
1921, after interruption for war service. He 
was in the infantry, U.S.A. in World War I, 
became a lieutenant, and saw service in the 
Argonne, at St. Mihiel, and in the first and sec- 
ond Belgian drives. 
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He served pastorates at the Flatbush Congre- 
ational Church in Brooklyn, New York, where 
1€ was ordained; the First Congregational 
Church, Canandaigua, New York; and Trinity 
Congregational Church, East Orange, New Jer- 
sey. In 1940 he went to the church in Appleton, 
Wisconsin, retiring in 1957. After his retirement 
he served parishes in Richmond, Vermont, Ha- 
verill, New Hampshire, and Captiva, Florida. 

The Rev. Forbush is survived by his wife; 
a brother, Bliss, Academy; sons, Dascomb R., 
40, Ramsey, and Reed, t, ’53; a daughter, Mrs. 
R. B. Jamison Jr.; and fourteen grandchildren. 


TILLOTSON — Roy Everett Tillotson, 71, 
died on August 30, 1962, in St, Catherine Hospi- 
tal, East Chicago, Indiana. He had retired a 
year ago from his position at the University of 
Toledo where he had been equipment manager 
and trainer for the athletic department for ten 
years. 

Mr. Tillotson was born in Oberlin on April 1, 
1891. He married Mabelle Gould of Oberlin 
on May 26, 1917. 

From 1916 until 1920 Mr. Tillotson was 
physical education director and coach at Alleg- 
heny High School in Pittsburgh. He then went 
to Hiram College, 1920-24, Miami University at 
Oxford, Ohio, 1924-30, and Franklin College 
in Franklin, Indiana, 1930-49, coaching most 
sports and directing athletics in these institu- 
tions. He went to Toledo in 1950. 

Mr. Tillotson got an M.S. from the Univer- 
sity of Indiana in 1938 and also took summer 
work at Columbia and at the Notre Dame coach- 
ing school. For several summers he directed 
playground recreation. 

His career brought him honors and commenda- 
tions from university officials and players. He 
was secretary-treasurer of the Ohio Conference 
Managers Association, 1925-27; president of the 
Indiana Intercollegiate Coaches Association, 
1933-34; and active in the American Legion. A 
veteran of World War I, Mr. Tillotson did 
USO work at Franklin and at Camp Atterbury, 
Indiana, during World War II. 

A colleague said of him, ‘““He was the youngest 
elderly man I’ve ever known... really dedicated 
in his profession and highly respected by all men 
and particularly the men he coached.’’ He car- 
ried on a voluminous correspondence with many 
of the latter. 

Mr. Tillotson is survived by his wife; a 
daughter, Mrs. Forrest La Follette of Munster, 
Indiana; a son, Robert of Los Angeles; sisters, 
Miss Jessie Tillotson and Mrs. Frank Phillips, 
both of Cleveland, Mrs. Philip Quale of Dela- 
ware, Ohio, Mrs. Paul Conley of Houston. 
Texas, and Mrs. William J. Haslett of Hia- 
leah, Florida; and seven grandchildren. 
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MARVIN ~— Wé(alter) Ross Marvin, 68, died 
of a heart attack at his home in Loveland, Colo- 
rado, on June 19, 1962. He and his wife had 
returned in April from a four-month trip by 
freighter to the Far East, during which they 
had had a good visit with Timothy Jen, 717, in 
Hong Kong. 

Ross Marvin was born in North Tonawanda, 
New York, on December 5, 1893. On June 14, 
1917, he and his classmate, Doris Emma Wood, 
were married. In World War I he was in the 
American Ambulance Service and served with 
the Italian Army, receiving his discharge in 
early 1919. 

For two years he was an instructor in English 
at Bradley Institute, Peoria, Illinois. From 
1923 until 1942 he was an editor with Scott, 
Foresman and Company, Chicago, and remained 
with that firm for twenty years, with two years 
out during World War II, when he was associate 
director, editorial staff, U.S. Armed Forces In- 
stitute in Washington, D. C. 

In 1947 Ross Marvin went to World Book 
Company, Yonkers, New York, as editor in chief, 
the position he held at the time of his retire- 
ment in 1956. Along the way he had done 
some free-lance writing and editing and had 
taken some graduate work at the University of 
Chicago. , 

Mr. Marvin is survived by his wife; his 
daughter Elizabeth, ’40 (Mrs. R. L. Forney) ; 
two sons, Richard Wood, ’42, and Edward Ross; 


eleven grandchildren and one great-grand- 
daughter. 
FRASER — Mary Agnes Fraser, 65, retired 


high school teacher, died on August 2, 1962, in 
San Francisco. She was born in Wellsville, 
Ohio, on February 9, 1897. After graduating 
from Oberlin in 1921, she studied merchandising 
at the University of Cincinnati and the Univer- 
sity of California. She spent two years in 
business, selling and as sales manager. Then 
she began to teach salesmanship and merchan- 
dising at high schools in Dayton, Ohio, and 
San Francisco, later adding civics to her courses. 

Miss Fraser was a member and past president 
of Soroptimist Club, San Francisco; and a 
member and secretary of the San Francisco 
School Supervisors and Administrators Associa- 
tion. 

In addition to teaching, Miss Fraser published 
a number of articles in her field in the Pacific 
Coast Merchant and other trade magazines. She 
owned a grove of redwoods and provided in her 
will for its preservation. The grove will bear 
her name. 

Miss Fraser is survived by a number of nieces 
and nephews. 


HAZELTINE — Ezra Thomas Hazeltine, 62, 
editor and publisher of the South Bend, Wash- 
ington, Journal since 1938, died of cancer in the 
Willapa Harbor Hospital on June pede, dale 
had sold the weekly paper in April, ending 71 
years of family ownership and management, a 
record in that state. 

Ezra Hazeltine was born in Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, on January 21, 1900, son of the late 
Frederick Hazeltine, ’°89. On June 23, 1921, he 
and his classmate, Helen Pearl Groves, were 
married. His father had been full owner of the 
Journal since 1893 and Ezra joined him as a 
partner in 1923. : 

A modest man, few people knew how many 
things he did for many people who needed help, 
said a fellow worker. Hazeltine was active in 
church and community and _ his newspaper al- 
ways supported any movement for their good. 

Mr. Hazeltine is survived by his wife; his 
daughter, Jean, 51, (Mrs. V. K. Shaudys) of 
Missoula, Montana; a son, Dr. Frederick G. 
Hazeltine of Seattle; two grandchildren; two 
sisters, Mrs. Don Davis of Portland and Ellen 
Hazeltine, ’29, (Mrs. E. Van Winkle). of Prine- 
ville, Oregon. : 


HERZ — Mrs. Cornelius Herz (Helen Mary 
Luethi), 63, died of cancer on May :26, 1962, 
in Indianapolis. She was born in Huntsville, 
Alabama, on November 11, 1898, daughter of 
Albert D. Luethi, ’88. 

She and Cornelius Herz, Yale 716, were mar- 
ried on September 11, 1925. Before her marriage 
Mrs. Herz taught in high schools in Key West, 
Florida, and in Waynesburg and Canton, Ohio. 

Mrs. Herz is survived by her husband; two 
daughters, Cornelia and Harriet; and a cousin 
Mary Luethi, ’17 (Mrs. Milton Czatt). 
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MEDILL — Mrs. George Fleming Medill 
(Helen Elizabeth Vradenburg), died of cancer 
on August 7, 1962, in Toledo, Ohio. 

Mrs. Medill was born in Toledo on December 
19, 1912. Her parents were George . Albert 
Vradenburg, ’10, and Lena Bushong Vraden- 
burg, 710. 

After graduating from Oberlin College, she 
attended the Katherine Gibbs Secretarial School, 
Boston, receiving a diploma in 1936. She then 
became assistant to the dean of women at Oberlin, 
remaining in that position for three years. 

On April 27, 1940, she married George Flem- 
ing Medill, Jr., a Toledo attorney and a graduate 
of Princeton University. 

Mrs. Medill had a great loyalty to Oberlin 
and was always very active in the Toledo-Oberlin 
Alumni Club. During Grove Patterson’s presi- 
dency of the Club she was its vice president. 
During the recent development campaign she was 
an ardent worker. Other interests included vol- 
unteer work with the Toledo YWCA. She served 
on the YW board, on the finance and other 
committees. For a number of years she had 
been vice chairman of the blood bank of the 
Open Heart Surgery for the Red Cross, From 
1955 to the time of her death she was secretary 
of the Luella Cummings School for Girls in 
Toledo. 

Mrs. Medill is survived by her husband; two 
sons, George Fleming Medill IIT and James 
Gray Medill II; her mother; and two brothers, 
Newton Vradenburg and George Vradenburg, 
Jr., "41. 
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* indicates pay events; F.C., Finney Chapel; 


SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 


7 


18 


19 
20 


21 
26 
27 


ae 


30 


Saturday: 
*GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 
Ruddigore, Hayden Boyers, director 


Sunday 
VESPERS 
Huston Smith 


Monday: 
AUDUBON SCREEN TOUR 


Tuesday: 
CHAPEL F.C. Noon 
David Anderson, chairman, department of physics 


Wednesday: 
THANKSGIVING RECESS BEGINS 


Monday: 
THANKSGIVING RECESS ENDS 


Tuesday: 
CHAPEL 
Marjorie Schreiber, executive secretary, YWCA 
*ARTIST RECITAL F.C. 8:00 p.m. 
Lois Marshall, soprano 


Thursday: 

FRIENDS OF ART FILMS 

(Admission by membership card only) 
Friday: 

ASSEMBLY, Career Conference Keynote F.C. 11:50 a.m. 
Bergen Evans, professor of English, Northwestern University 
FACULTY WOODWIND QUINTET W.C.H. 8:30 p.m. 
Robert Willoughby, flute; DeVere Moore, oboe; George 
Waln, clarinet; Robert Taylor, horn; Kenneth Moore, bassoon 


H.A. 8:00 p.m. 


F.C. 4:45 p.m. 


BK. 7230 p.m, 


F.C. Noon 


HAP 7730 p.m: 


DECEMBER 


2 


Sunday: 

*OBERLIN MUSICAL UNION F.C. 8:00 p.m. 
Mass in C minor (K. 437), Mozart; Robert Fountain, 
conductor 


Tuesday: 

CHAPEL 

Paul Boase, associate professor of speech 
*ARTIST RECITAL 

Geza Anda, piano 

Thursday: 

ASSEMBLY 

To be announced 

*OBERLIN OPERA LABORATORY H.A. 8:00 p.m. 
Albert Herring, by Britten, Daniel Harris, director 

Friday: 

*AUDUBON SCREEN TOUR 
Saturday: 

FENCING, Marietta 

WRESTLING, Ohio Wesleyan 
*OBERLIN OPERA LABORATORY 
(See above) 

Sunday: 

VESPERS 


F.C. Noon 


F.C; 8:00 p.m. 


F.C. Noon 


Kae ou epi 


W.G. 
Field House 
H.A. 8:00 p.m. 


F.C. 4:45 p.m. 


Julian M. Hartt, professor of philosophical theology, Yale 
University Divinity School 
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10 


11 


12 


14 


15 


16 


19 


W.C.H., Warner Concert Hall; H.A., Hall Auditorium; K., Kettering; W.G., Warner Gym 


Monday: 
OBERLIN COLLEGE BAND 


Kenneth Moore, conductor 


Tuesday: 

CHAPEL 

The Chapel Choir, Robert Fountain, conductor 
FACULTY RECITAL W.C.H. 8:00 p.m. 
Haskell Thomson, organ 
SWIMMING, Western Reserve 


Wednesday: 
*MUMMERS 


Thursday: 

CHRISTMAS ASSEMBLY 

Oberlin College Choir, Robert Fountain, director 
*MUMMERS 

Friday: 

OBERLIN ORCHESTRA 
Franz Bibo, conductor 
*MUMMERS 


Saturday: 

BASKETBALL, Rochester 
SWIMMING, Case Tech 
WRESTLING, Western Reserve 
*MUMMERS 

CHRISTMAS FORMAL 


Sunday: 

FRIENDS OF ART Art Bldg. 8:30 p.m. 
Program of Spanish Music, with voices and harpsichord 
(Admission by membership card only) 


Monday: 

FACULTY RECITAL 
Arthur Dann, piano 
Tuesday: 

CHAPEL F.C. Noon 
J. William Lee, associate professor of the philosophy of 
religion 

Wednesday: 

CHRISTMAS RECESS BEGINS 


W.C.H. 8:30 p.m. 


F.C. Noon 


Crane Pool 


F.C. Noon 


EGS 20np ine 


WG, 
Crane Pool 
Field House 


W.C.H. 8:30 pum: 


4:30 p.m. 


JANUARY 


3 


10 


1] 


12 


13 


15 


17 


19 
26 


29 


Thursday: 
CHRISTMAS RECESS ENDS 8:00 a.m. 
ASSEMBLY F.C. Noon . 
Germaine Bree, professor Institute for Research, University of 
Wisconsin 

Saturday: 

FENCING, Ohio State 

Tuesday: 

CHAPEL 

Richard C. Wolfe, professor of church history 
ARTIST RECITAL F.C. 8:00 p.m. 
Gina Bachauer, piano 
BASKETBALL, Wittenberg 


Thursday: 
FRIENDS OF ART PURCHASE PARTY 
Art Bldg. 8:30 p.m. 


W.G. 


F.C. Noon 


Field House 


Friday: 

FACULTY RECITAL 
Kenneth Moore, bassoon 
Saturday: 
SWIMMING, Denison 
Sunday: 

VESPERS F.C. 4:45 p.m. 
Dr. William Hamilton, professor of Christian theology and 
ethics, Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
Tuesday: 

CHAPEL 

Edward Mattos, associate professor of pianoforte 
Thursday: 

ASSEMBLY 

Oberlin Harp Ensemble, Lucy Lewis, director 
Saturday: 

FINAL EXAMINATIONS BEGIN 

Saturday: 

BASKETBALL, Capital 

Monday: 

FIRST SEMESTER ENDS 


W.G.H-" 8350F pm: 


Crane Pool 


F.C. Noon 


F.C. Noon 


Field House 


4:30 p.m. 


